


that took 2000 years to make 


| ARD from San Francisco, 


halfway south from Portland,a shaggy 
California shadow stretches into Ore- 
gon and underneath it there's a day 
that took 2000 years to make. It is the 
day en route to the Northwest or back 
again that sees you through the Red- 


wood Empire. 


Here is an empire ruled by giants. 
Forest giants, century-laden yet 
straight and tall—and haughty in the 
winds from that eternal sea that surges 


at their feet. 

The Redwood Empire tour can be a 
part of your trip to or from the Pacific 
Northwest for but $10.40 additional 
cost. Comfortable motor coaches (with 


glass tops, so you can see how tall the 


big trees really are) speed you through 


a hundred miles of Redwood forest, 
making connections with SHASTA 


ROUTE trains at Grants Pass. 


Low summer roundtrip fares, with 
16-day return limits, are now in effect 
to resorts and vacation centers on the 


Pacific Coast. 


Low fares to the East are on Sale 
daily until September 30. Return limit 
October 31. And only Southern Pacific 
offers choice of Four Great Routes to 


the East 


go one way, return another 


Southern 
Pacific 


General Pass. Traffic Manager 


65 Market Street, San Francisco 
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for a week in Hawaii 


Unusual Vacation Tours, 


all Expenses $343.50 


Enthusiastic travelers say no other vacation 
opportunity compares with the Matson Line’s 
special Hawaii Vacation Tours. What a wonder- 
ful trip you can have, sailing on the luxurious 
Malolo to spend a full week in Hawaii! And the 
entire round trip cost is as little as $343.50! 


Your trip begins on a Saturday when you 
board the Pacific’s fastest and finest liner at San 
Francisco for a glorious four-day sea voyage. 
Bouillon in your steamer chair each morning, tea 
each afternoon. Deck sports. Talking pictures. 
Dancing. 


Landing in Honolulu early Wednesday after- 
nocn, you motor to your hotel at Waikiki. 


There’s time for a zestful swim before dinner! 


A wonderful week lies ahead. You motor to 
Mt. Tantalus and around the Island of Oahu, 
viewing the submarine coral gardens from glass- 
bottom boats and making the ascent of Nuuanu 
Pali. You sail to the Island of Hawaii for motor 
trips to Kilauea Volcano and Tree Fern Forest 
in Hawaii National Park. Between times, you 
play at Waikiki, dance under the banyan trees, 
stroll through Honolulu’s foreign quarters. 


Then—homeward on the big Maui or Matsonia. 
The entire round trip from San Francisco takes 
less than 17 days. And where else can you see 
and do so much for only $343.50, the entire cost 
of this tour? Accommodations are first-class 
exclusively. 


Other Hawaii tours, first-class throughout, 
$252.00 and up. Ask your travel agency or 
write us. 


MATSON LINE 


(Address Dept. 616) 


SAN FRANCISCO, 215 Market Street 
PORTLAND, 271 Pine Street 


New York 


LOS ANGELES, 723 W. Seventh Street 
SEATTLE, 1319 Fourth Avenue 


Chicago 
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Entered at the San Francisco Postoffice, aa 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of 
Congress, March 3, 1879. 
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Why | Want to Travel 


RACHEL MarkLey, Chico High School 


WANT to travel. I must travel because I 
] have tasted its fascination. I really am too 
busy to afford a vacation, but in the Rockies I 
feel as dispensable as an ant rushed for time! 


One reveres the Great Spirit who could pile 
mountains on end as easily as nursery blocks. 
I need that. Although I am a luxury-softened 
modern, (Aren’t we all?) I feel like a dare- 
devil giant defying fate, hanging over a thou- 


sand-foot stone precipice, scooting under a 
mountain, and escaping over a bridge of cobweb 
steel. i 


I like to take refuge from the accusing hands 
of the clock, to be rid of dust and noise, to feel 
the salt spray, to experience the sharp nip of a 
brisk walk around ship-deck. 


hen one always has curiosity. Is Japan really 
a land of toy gardens and cherry blossoms? Is 
one truly surrounded with jade, lacquer, incense, 
and wind-bells in China? Did Kipling honestly 
“see the dawn come up like thunder” and the 
tlying fishes playing ‘“‘on the road to Mandalay”? 


“There’s a schooner in the offing—with the 
sunset I must be.” 


I'll not wait until my fortune is made before I 
travel. I'll travel now and have it always. Every 
night, by simply closing my eyes I can slip out 
again in a gondola, hear the guitars against the 
Hap-flap of the and see the reflected 
lights of Venice. I do not own the home I live 
in, but I have a palace in France, a castle on the 
Rhine, and a thatched cottage in England I| can 
visit in my rocking-chair. 


water, 


But better than reverie is present joy. Every 
G;othic college hall, chapel or skyscraper takes 


on a new sacredness 


after one has been 
enthralled in a Gothic cathedral. To him who 
has traveled, half-timbered houses suggest Eliza- 


bethan towns; tiled roofs bring back peasant 


huts in Romance countries; 


mosaics call up 
Italian palaces. 


He who has traveled is haunted by quaint 
peasant scenes, storybook gardens, poppy fields, 


mulkmaids carrying pails on wooden yokes, carts 


TRAVEL SECTION + + 


pulled by horses driven tandem — all this on 
hearing “Apple Blossom Time in Normandy.” 


A few strains of “O Sol Mio” whisk up an 
Italian troubadour who sings while you dine 
ut-of-doors at Ventimiglia; or a happy Umbrian 
leading cart and horse decked with flowers and 
tassels home from market. 


Even though you have seen ingenious Holly- 
wood castles in the movies or travelogues 
photographed at the scene, modern liberty is 
more real after you have seen the torture 
chambers of the castle at Nurenburg and the 
dungeons under the Doge’s palazzo in Venice. 


You understand the French Revolution when 
vou see the extravagance of Fontainbleau. 
Shakespeare seems more human after you have 
walked from his house in Stratford to Anne 
Hathaway’s as he did on courting nights—you 
can sit on the actual settee by Anne’s fireplace 
where they once held hands. 


A meditative walk through the battlefields 
and through the Kaiser’s palaces at Potsdam, 
now open to the public, enlivens recent history. 
The foreign dispatches in the daily paper cre- 
ate a moving-picture reel of Picadilly Circus, 
Parliament House, Arc de Triomphe, of Unter 
den Linden. 


Setter than all—travel gives one a love of 
people. You appreciate the white-haired Ger- 
man’s sighing for his fatherland after you have 
visited a people who love flowers and music 
with a passion—after you have felt the spell of 
beautiful cities just as the 
them. 


Renaissance left 


You are tolerant with French militarism after 
seeing the city of Rheims. You forget to ridi- 
cule England’s worship of the past when you 
see what a gorgeous past it is. 


You have something in common with every 
newcomer. You come back to love America 
more but to love the foreigner and his strange 
ways. 


I do not want to travel to brag about my 
experiences but to be good company to my- 
self. With a memory stocked with scenes from 
every corner, friends in odd ports, legends from 
first-hand sources—old age and I have nothing 
to fear together. 












ul 
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TO HELP YOU PLAN 


YOUR VACATION 


OR YOUR TRIP ABROAD 


A marvelous choice of travel oppor- 
tunities offered by CANADIAN PACIFIC 
e » » World’s Greatest Travel System 
1. Europe via the scenic St. Lawrence on 
Royal Empress or modern Duchess liners. 
2. Personally-escorted, all-expense MOTOR 
Tours of principal European countries. 
, 3. Tourist THIRD CaBIN—a comfortable, 
economical way to reach Europe. 
4, ORIENT via Honolulu on the fastest, 
largest liners on the Pacific. 

5. AROUND-THE-WORLD on a ticket that 
allows entire freedom in choice of routes. 
6. East thru the glories of the Canadian 
Rockies on crack transcontinental trains. 
7. Lovely LAKE Loutse, gem of Canada’s 
mountains—center of outdoor life. 

8. Beautiful BANFF, resort supreme, where 
world travellers pause to rest and play. 

9. ALASKA... under the “midnight sun.” 
Special tours on Princess steamers. 

10. Picturesque Victoria and Vancouver 
Island. 
11. Montreal, Quebecand Eastern Canada. 


© 12. WINTER CruisEs—The last word in 
travel luxury and service ... Around-the- 
World... Mediterranean .. .West Indies. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


®*SEND IN THE COUPON FOR BOOKLETS, ETC. ® 
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CANADIAN Paciric, Frep L. Nason, General Agent 
675 Market Street, San Francisco, 


or 
CANADIAN Paciric, WM. McILroy, General Agent, 
621 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, California. SEN 


Please send me full information on Nos. 
Name 


Address...... ..City. 
ACRE RRM EE NR a eR IN NER RD. em 
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Vacations Are “Looking Up” 


By Lynn FatcuH 


EMEMBER back, when vacation 
was either a feast or a famine! 


Europe if you could, because it had a lure in 
its legendry . but if you couldn't, well, there 
would be no vacation to speak of... 

Until someone finally risked the fall from 
grace and set out, almost alone, to discover the 
home 

Heresy! 


travel 


continent. 
they said. What might America have 
in suave living at the foot of grandeur to com- 


with 


pare Berne or Lucerne? . where should 





vou find English hedgerows but in England?... 
what rival for the midnight sun at Hammerfest, 
or the fjords of Norway for scenic sea-travel? 

And in bringing back the answers to these 
and a hundred other America’s 
most pleasurable vacation geography, the first 
traveler was aware that he had “discovered” a 
blend of scenic thrills and fine living as secure 
in its own right as any on the world’s other 
side—and not 


questions .of 


more than half as trying on the 
budget. 

You should plan some time to take this inspir- 
ing scenic vacation. It is the Triangle Tour of 
British Columbia, carrying you eastward from 
Vancouver Mount and 
into Jasper National Park, at the heart of the 
Canadian Rockies 


past monarch Robson 
. westward for more than 
700 miles through a gigantic Northland wilder- 
ness to Prince Rupert (just across the channel 
from Alaska) then back 600 miles to Van- 
couver Victoria through the land-locked 
Inside Passage, “America’s Norway”. 


and 
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Emerald Bay Camp and Hotel 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED — MODERNLY EQUIPPED 


Tents and Cottages. Boating, Fishing, Bathing, Camping. 
Open May 29th. 


Good auto road from State Highway. 
Address NELSON L. SALTER, Proprietor 
Emerald Bay P. O., Lake Tahoe, California 

or Pecx-Jupan Co., 672 Market Street, San Francisco. 





Living as it is done at Jasper Park Lodge, 
your hewn-log chalet in the Rockies, is an eye- 
opener even to the most leisured bon vivants! 

Tuxedos mingle in luxurious informality with 
jodhpurs brisk from trail-riding; around a corner 
splash after splash is heard in the warm, green 
swimming pool; only a short walk from your 
chosen corner of the rambling veranda gleams 
Lac Beauvert, mirror for mountains and a chal- 
lenge to the best canoe lore; and golfers find 
one of the world’s three finest courses, with 
greens like velvet and no two fairways parallel, 
in this matchless mountain setting... 

Jasper is hard to leave, but there are still two 
“legs” of this great Tour yet to be made. Arriv- 
ing at Prince Rupert, its western tip, you are 
within a short cruise, through unbelievably 
placid seas, of glacier-girt Alaska—land of the 
midnight sun and the raw-boned Yukon. Alaska 
may be included as an easy side-trip in con- 
junction with your Tour, and is in itself a vaca- 
tion spectacle known all over the world. 

From Prince Rupert south you are on the 
cruise portion of the Tour—600 miles of unsur- 
passed restfulness as you sit in your deck chair 
on a palatial steamer, watching salmon leap, 
whales spout catching glimpses of deer, 
bear and mountain sheep in the sweeping val- 
leys and on monster mountains that guard the 
way. At Vancouver you find the gaiety of 
Canada’s west-coast metropolis, while Victoria 
is charming Old England transplanted. 





New Book By Hennessey 


The twenty-eighth edition of “Twenty- 
five Lessons in Citizenship’, a 62 page 
booklet by D. L. Hennessey, has just been 
published. The author, who is principal of 
the Garfield Junior High School, Berkeley, 
and is also in charge of Citizenship work 
in the Evening High School of Commerce, 
San Francisco, developed these 
through practical experience. 


lessons 


The booklet is filling a real need, more 
than 8000 “copies annually going into the 
Civics classes, Naturalization classes, and 
libraries of California. Editions are pub- 
lished each year in June and December, 
keeping the material strictly up to date. 
Mr. Hennessey acts as his own publisher 





S1 






W.J. GILKERSON, 
General Agent, 
689 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 
Telephone SUtter 5092 


* 


H. R. BULLEN, 
General Agent, 
607 So. Grand Avenue, 
Los Angeles. 
Telephone TRinity 5751 
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JASPER 


=P VANCOUVER 


NATL PARK 










4 world- famed vacations... 


ALASKA ..TRIANGLE TOUR 


JASPER NATIONAL PARK 


... can all be included on your summer trip EAST 


Take the cool way East this summer, 
through rugged Cascades, sky-piercing 
Canadian Rockies and into Toronto, 
Montreal, Chicago, or even Canada’s pic- 
turesque Maritime Provinces! 

A choice of routes from Vancouver 
east, Of on your return, enables you to 
associate this great trip with a cruise 
through the fjords of Alaska— then back 
on British Columbia’s Triangle Tour 
through the sheltered Inside Passage. 


[-ANADIAN 





De luxe, radio-equipped trains and 
palatial steamers of the vacation- fleet 
surround you with all the niceties of 
service that pleasant people find every- 
where with Canadian National. Two 
trains daily from Vancouver; sailings reg- 
ularly to Alaska. 

Write orcall in person, today, for book- 
lets showing many of the points of scenic 
interest enroute, and low summer fares 
to all Eastern cities. Your local agent, or— 


NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 
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Air Travel for Teachers 


H. W. Beck, Western Traffic Manager 


1. A. T.-Maddux Air Lines, Los Angeles 


Passenger station, Grand Central Air Terminal, Glendale, Califorma 


T is well within the memory of everyone 
I when an airplane trip was first held in awe, 
then considered in fear and later approached in 
nervousness; always with scant opportunity for 
the person in ordinary walks of life to do much 
more than merely look on and theorize. 

This condition maintained until a veryfew years 


ago, then in Europe, the various governments 
realizing what aviation had meant to them in 
war, commenced to encourage them in peace. 
This led to different air transportation com- 
panies, most of them hopelessly entangled in 
political combinations. 

Anything so big, so important, however, soon 





Grand Central Air Terminal and 





city of Glendale in the Verdugo Hills 
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Columbus 4 
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| Fly to Columbus! 


National Education Association 


Conference, June 28, 29 


Take a morning T. A. T.-Maddux plane 
to Clovis, N. M., change to Santa Fe 
Pullman for the overnight ride to 
Waynoka, Okla., then fly on to Colum- 
bus the next day—the Lindbergh line! 


Rates include rail, Pullman and plane 
fares and meals aloft. Elapsed time, 


FROM 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco. 
San Diego........ 
Fresno 
Bakersfield . 
Del Monte........ 


Los Angeles to Columbus, 32 hours. 
San Francisco passengers may leave on 
late afternoon southbound plane or 
Southern Pacific “Lark.” 


Tickets and complete information at 
addresses below or any Pennsylvania 
Railroad Traffic Agent. 


One Way 
$127.50 
149.00 
135.25 
147.50 
137.50 
149.00 


Round Trip 


$242.25 
285.25 
257.25 
282.25 
262.25 
285.25 


(Other points in proportion: Stop-overs can be arranged) 


In Connection with 
Pennsylvania Lines 


- 672 Market Street 
Los Angeles - - 636 South Olive Street 


Fresno - 


Del Monte - 
Oakland - - - - 


- Fresno Hotel, California Hotel 


San Francisco - 











- Mission Inn Building 
- - 1621 Broadway 


Coast to Coast by 
plane and train 
Hollywood - - - 


San Diego - - - - - - - 316 C Street 





6407 Hollywood Blvd. 
Bakersfield - - - - - - El Tejon Hotel 
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FARES CUT 
to the Orient 


Roundtrips: 
JAPAN . $525 
CHINA . $606 
MANILA $656 


You need sacrifice 
nothing in luxury, 
for even at. these 
bargain fares you can make the trip on famous 
Round the World Liners. 


A large outside stateroom with real beds is 
yours. On spacious decks, in comfortable social 
rooms, you share a glorious life at sea with 
world travelers. Stop over as you please. There 
is another President Liner in just a week. 


12 DAYS IN JAPAN 


INCLUDED 


ALL 


Yokohama, Tokyo, Nikko, Mi- % nee 
yanoshita, Kyoto, Nara, Kobe Wo 
. .. 12 days in the fascinating 

Island Empire . . . by railroad train and private 
motor car . . . to the slumbering Diabutsu of 
Kamakura...the Imperial Palace, Lake Chuzenji, 
Fujiyama ... lakes and waterfalls, and beautiful 
valleys. Shopping on the Ginza, Tokyo's Fifth 
Avenue. Ricksha rides and glorious walks . . . 12 
days in the land of the Rising Sun can be yours 
for as little as $185, all costs included. Hotels, 
meals, rickshas, trains—all are taken care of. 


Competent English-speaking Guides 
INFORMATION—SAILINGS 


Special reduced summer fares are in effect on President 
Liners sailing from Los Angeles and San Francisco be- 
tween May 1 and July 31. 


costs 


Every week a President Liner sails from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, via Honolulu, to the Orient and 
Round the World. From the Orient President Liners 
return on weekly schedule to America. 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


Robert Dollar Bldg.,San Francisco 514W.6thSt.,Los Angeles 
406 Thirteenth Street, Oakland 201 Broadway, San Diego 


I am interested in a trip to the Orient. Please mail me 
literature [ ]} Please have your representative call [ ] 
(Check one) 


POID ciscevcsces 


Addres 
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asserted its proper place in public estimation. 
Air travel became less of a theory, more of a 
practice. Well within a time span of two years, 
commercial aviation in Europe assumed propor- 
tions of importance. 

It was some time before the United States 
made any progress. In Europe, in nearly every 
instance, the several countries provided sub- 
sidies; over here most of the aviation develop- 
ment has been built up by private capital, re- 
sources, man-power. 

During the past two years, the United States 
has taken leadership in the aviation of the world, 
both commercial and otherwise. True it is that 
Europe surpasses us in some ways, but taking 
everything into consideration, this country leads 
the universe. 

Air transportation for passengers at the pres- 
ent time holds many charms unknown to the 
person who has never made an important cross- 
country flight. There are almost unbelievable 
advantages in the matter of time saved in 
transit, comparative costs against other modern 
methods of travel, safety, and service. 

The National Education Association meeting 
in Columbus, Ohio, this month allows delegates 
from the Pacific Coast unusual opportunity to 
travel by air. School people can depart from 
Los Angeles one morning after a_ leisurely 
breakfast and enjoy their dinner the next even- 
ing in Columbus. The intervening night will 
have been spent in a sleeper aboard one of the 
fine trains of the Santa Fe Railroad. And the 
trip will have proven intensely interesting, ex- 
ceptionally different from any other journey, 
amazingly illuminating in the matter of knowl- 
edge concerning the physical aspects of much of 
this continent; an easy, comfortable, dustless 
ride which costs no more than the much longer- 
in-time travel by train or automobile. 

There is never any overcrowding in an air- 
plane; there is no waiting for a chance to crowd 
into a dining car. The attendant brings your 
meals to your seat; there is no extra charge for 
this service. 

There is great fascination in hearing the two 
pilots keep in touch with the control stations on 
the ground and with other airplanes within 
radio reach. It is then so easy to understand 
how storms, adverse winds, clouds, and _ all 
weather interference can be more or less 
avoided. 


The scenery en route is superb. No trip in 
all the world offers a more varied display of 
Nature’s peculiarities. During the flight of more 
than 20 hours, from the increased point of 
vantage which enables one to see hundreds and 
hundreds of square miles at a glance, the air 
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High Speed and 


Fine Trains of the 


Round Trip LOW FARES 
good to October 31 


Consult This Partial List 


and secure illustrated booklets— 


Atlanta, Ga. cS & ‘oot te ae 
ne ae 157.76 
Buffalo, N.Y. . 2. 2... 124.92 
Cee ne, Ss ee Sw 90.30 
Cleveland, Ohio el ah -x 112.86 
eae, GO 6 kt 67.20 
Detroit, Mich, . . . . . . 109.92 
Houston, Texas . ... . 75.60 
Kansas City, Mo. . . .. . 75.60 
Minneapolis, Minne . . . . 91.90 
Wreatreal, Gums 6. se S| | TS 
New Orleans, La. . .. . 89.40 
New York City, N. Y. aa 151.70 
Philadelphia, Pa. . . . . . 149.22 
ge 85.60 
ee 91.90 
Torente; GA «6 sk & 125.72 
Washington, D.C. . . . . 145.86 


For your Meals...Fred Harvey diners, Or, the 
Enjoymentand Economy of the finest Railway 
Dining Rooms and Dining Service inthe World 


You should stop at the Grand Canyon— 
in ease, with no delay...and may continue 
your journey eastward that evening 


The sparkling Indian Detours, en route, 
throw “the last frontier” open to you. 
Marvelous trips-Small cost-ideal service 
578 


Santa Fe Ticket Offices and Travel Bureaux 


601 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


98 Shattuck Square 
BERKELEY 


434 13th Street 
OAKLAND 


743 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES 


MAMAN N ANNAN NNN NNN MMI N 
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Mesa Verde National Park 


And learn more of the 
Past Concerning the 
Cliff Dwellers and 
Their Culture. 





1053 feet above the 
D.& R.G. W. tracks 
Spanning the 
ROYAL GORGE. 


Take the RIO GRANDE 


“Scenic Limited” and 
“Motor Tours” for 
Travel Thrills 

Thru the Rockies. 


Stopovers 
Arranged. 
Consult 


Any Agent. 
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Vacation Land 
By MOTOR COACH 


OU can forget every travel worry 

when you bundle your- bags 
aboard a luxurious motor coach 
bound for vacation land. You arrive 
refreshed and rested, with extra dol- 
lars in your pocket, ready for the 
best vacation of your life. 


All Western vacation areas are 
conveniently served by these great 
motor coach companies. Many re- 
mote places where romance abounds 
and many uncrowded resorts can be 
reached in no other way. Eastern 
points served over scenic transconti- 
nental highways. 

Our agent will gladly help to plan 


the vacation you desire ata saving 


that will delight you. 










San FrRANctsco TERMINAL: 


FIFTH AND MISSION STREETS . . GArrietp 4460 


Los ANGELES TERMINALS: 
SIXTH AND LOS ANGELES STS. . . TRiniry 
FIFTH AND LOS ANGELES STS. . . MApison 


PICKWICK 


YELLOWAY 
STAGES 


And Affiliated Companies 


6501 
2461 
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traveler may view at his 
ease from his seat in the airplane than would 
be possible in two years of hard, incessant travel 
in the same lands using trains, cars, horses, and 
on foot. There is no finer conception of any 
country than that which is attainable from the 


airplane. 


more of his country 


It is only a matter of time—a very short time 
—until the general traveling public will supple- 
ment by the air, the slower, dustier, more tire- 
some means of travel. It has not been long 
since those making journeys gladly abandoned 
horses for trains and steamboats. It will be a 


still shorter period until the general public is 
air-minded and appreciative of the indescribable 
advantages that modern air transport affords. 




















Internationally Famous 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 
FIFTH at SPRING 
LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


2500 
Car 
Garage 
in 
Connec- 
tion 


SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 
ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 


E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
President Vice-Presidens and Managing Director 














pley 
tts- 
in 


The Alexandria Hotel is an affiliated unit of The E 
Hotel Co.'s 20 Hotels in the Middle West and 4 
burgh, Pa., and the Hamilton Chain of 


Hotels 
California and Arizona. 








TT Thies 


of Super Value’ 
WANT A GO0D POSITION? TRY QUR PHOTOS 


BUY THE BEST, LATEST, AND MOST HIGHLY APPROVED 
BUSINESS SIZE, AT LOWEST PRICES. PERFECT COPIES 
MADE FROM ANY SIZE PHOTO OR SNAP SHOT, POSTAGE 
PAID, AND ORIGINAL RETURNED UNHARMED/ © 


MAIL ORIGINAL PHOTO and ORDER TODAY! 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE 
1110 Hartrorp Bipc., CHicaco 
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Where to Go--and Stop--in California 


Thousands of members of the California Teachers Association will be motoring to and 
fro, up and down, and across California during the vacation period. ‘““Where shall we stop 
for a meal or for over-night?” is one of the big questions while en route. 





The Sierra Educational News here points out some of the good stopping places. 
Readers of this magazine are invited to visit the hotels and resorts listed, enjoy the 
hospitality offered—and when it can be done conveniently, tell the manager you read his 
invitation in the Sierra Educational News. 






This helps the Advertising Division to get more business,—thereby enabling us to 
publish a bigger and better magazine—pleases the advertiser, and makes you feel happier— 
for you have done a good deed. 


















A VISUAL AID 
FOR EVERY VISUAL NEED 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH COLLEGE 


KEYSTONE View COMPANY 
Meadville, Penn. 





Summer in the Redwoods 





0 SR 
Rest Haven on-the-Noyo 


Harry W. SpinpLer W.N. Sincier 
In the heart of Mendocino County . . . ha fway between P. O. Box 400 198 Ramona Place 
Willits and Fort Bragg . . . for nature lovers and seekers | Berkeley, California Pasadena, California 
of peace and quiet and health . . . within five minutes 


of the railway and yet mi‘es from roads and autos... 
cool nights and warm clear days. 

Completely equipped house-keeping cabins, each sep- 
arately located among the trees. 


For further particulars address 


ROBERT WRAY 
Rest HAVEN Fort Bracc, CALIFORNIA 


















New de luxe New de luxe 


Golden State Limited Rocky Mountain Limited 


and other fast trains and Colorado Express 
Via the Low Altitude Way, thru the ApacheTrail Via the Cclorads Scenic Way, traversing a rezion 
Country, richinromance and historical interest. of rugged grandeur via Salt Lake City, Royal 
Direct from Los Angeles to Chicago, Kansas City, Gorge, Colorado Springs and Denver. 
St. Louis, Memphis and Minneapolis-St. Paul. || Thrusleepingcardaily San Francisco toChicago. 





For further information, address 


B. F. Coons, General Agent C. N. Fisher, G. A. P. D. 
516 West 6th Street 493 Monadnock Building 
Los Angeles, California San Francisco, California 209 





Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Associations Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 




















California Goes to Ohio 


Roy W. CLoup 


HE 68th annual meeting of the National 
wean Association will convene at 
Columbus, Ohio, from June 28 to July 4, 1930. 
The convention theme this year is “Vital Values 
in Education”. The program will open Saturday 
evening with a general session and will close 
with a patriotic session on Friday forenoon, 
July 4. The representative assembly will meet 
July 1 to 3. Different departments and allied 
organizations will meet Monday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday afternoons. Wednesday afternoon will 
be the sightseeing period. 

President E. Ruth Pyrtle and Secretary J. W. 
Crabtree and his assistants have worked earn- 
estly to make this one of the outstanding ses- 
sions of the big national teachers organization. 
Not only will the program be worthy of consid- 
erable notice, but the historical surroundings of 
Columbus are such that the visitor to this city 
will be able to bring back inspiration from 
varied contacts. 

California will go on a special train in which 
there will be about 120 delegates. Superintendent 
Willard E. Givens of Oakland, National Educa- 
tion Association Director for California, will 
have charge of the expedition. Mr. Givens has 
been studying plans and programs for several 
months past and will give his fellow travelers 
an exceedingly fine trip. 

The delegation from Northern California will 
leave via the Southern Pacific on Monday even- 
ing, June 23. They will arrive in Los Angeles 
Tuesday morning at about 9 o’clock and will 
spend the day in California’s great southern 
metropolis. At 4:00 p. m. Tuesday, on a special 
train over the Union Pacific System, the com- 
bined northern and southern delegations will 
make their departure. 


The first stop will be in Zion National Park, 
Utah, where the day will be spent at Cedar 
Breaks and Bryce Canyon. The next morning a 
stop of a few hours will be made at Salt Lake City. 
This will allow sufficient time for visiting the 
tabernacle, the state capital, and other points of 
interest. 

The journey will be resumed by way of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, with a short stop 
at 5:30 a. m. on Friday in the Royal Gorge of 
Colorado. No other stops of any length will be 
made. Columbus will be reached at 4:30 Satur- 
day afternoon. 


The approximate cost, which will include the 
visit to Bryce, will be $130. Lower berths for 
the going trip will be about $28. Upper berths 
will be about $22.50. The return trip may be 
made by one of the various routes west. 
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California will have its headquarters at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, which will also be head- 
quarters for the National Education Association. 
A large percentage of the delegates have made 
reservations at this hotel, so it will house many 
of the Californians in Columbus. 


Reservations for the Deshler-Wallick should 
be made through C. T. A. headquarters office, 
461 Market Street, San Francisco. The Califor- 
nia Breakfast will be held at the Dashler-Wallick 
at 7:30 a. m. Monday morning, June 30. 


* * * 


Teachers May Serve in Legislature 


AYOR Z. S. LEYMEL of Fresno won a 

reversal of a Superior Court decision 
against him ina suit to collect salary from the 
local school board through a decision handed 
down May 16 by the Fourth District Court of 
Appeals sitting at San Diego. 

Leymel sued for one month’s salary as a 
teacher after his claim had been rejected by the 
school trustees. The basis of contention was his 
election to the State Legislature, school officials 
contending that he could not hold the two 
positions at the same time. The lower court 
found in favor of the school board. 

Justice Marks gave the decision of reversal 
for the Appellate Court and Justice Barnard 
concurred. 

This important decision establishes the right 
of a public school teacher to serve as a member 
of the California State Legislature. 


* * * 


Elisha Brooks: Veteran 

LISHA BROOKS, 89, veteran California edu- 

cator, passed away recently at his residence 
in Ben Lomond. Mr. Brooks, a leading figure 
in school circles for more than 25 years, was a 
former principal of the Franklin Grammar 
School and of the Girls’ High School, both of 
San Francisco. 

He was the oldest member of the San Fran- 
cisco Academy of Sciences. A native of Michigan, 
he came to California in a covered wagon with 
his mother, two brothers and a sister in 18652. 


He was a member of the Loyal Legion and the 
George H. Thomas Post of the G. A. R. He is 
survived by his widow, two sons, Dr. Joseph 
Brooks, San Francisco physician, and Fred E. 
3rooks of Huntington Beach, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Charles Whitney of Palo Alto. 


* * * 


Outdoor Plays for Boys and Girls and Plays 
for Graduation Days (both compiled and edited 
by A. P. Sanford) are published by Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City; $2.50; 360 pages. 


These volumes are admirable members of a 
practical series of plays for special days and 
occasions and for other uses of youth. 
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Y ES, it is true. This is the June issue 
of the Sierra Educational News. 


June and vacation time are here. Summer 
days in practically any part of California 
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by Ray Bethers 


A Central American scene 


are pleasant days and with vacation loom- 
ing ahead most of the teachers of the 
state are planning programs of activity, 
entertainment and instruction. 

Most of us know where we want to go. 
Some of us will be required (because of 
certification regulations, local board or 
state board regulations) to attend sum- 
mer schools. Summer school is no longer 
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Happy Holidays 


Roy W. CLoup 





a bug-a-boo in California because courses 
are so planned and the program so 
arranged that a summer spent at one of 
the teachers colleges, art schools or at the 
universities brings not only addi- 
tional credits but inspiring, health- 
ful days. 


Some of our readers have 
already informed us of their vaca- 
tion plans. We have met a goodly 
number who are going to Europe, 
some to Alaska; many to Hawaii 
and the Orient. Some of us are 
going to stay right here in Califor- 
nia for our rest and recreation. 


It does not matter much where 
we go or what we do. The free- 
dom from routine and the neces- 
sity of disciplining students will 
give a change that will be welcome. 





The conditions under which 
most California teachers work are 
so nearly ideal that it almost seems 
to us that California teachers 
never grow old. The thought that 
we don’t have to go back to the 
daily duties during the entire 
summer brings a feeling of hap- 





piness. 


We wish you the pleasantest vacation 
whether it is spent in California, Columbus 
or Oberammergau. 


We trust that every teacher of California 
will be back in the appointed place at the 
beginning of next term ready to give the 
very best of service in the finest line of 
endeavor that any professional person can 
ever take as an occupation. 
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Our Country Store 


O.ive B. Burr, 
Hawley School, Wullits 
FTER watching my small daughter (age 


five and a half years) and her daddy play 
store night after night, 





and with unflagging 
interest, at least on her part, I decided to ex- 
periment with the idea at school. 


The idea of “making change” as it is made 
in practical every-day use seems so hard for 
many children to grasp. And especially so for 
children of the well-to-do. In such families they 
do far less buying, as a rule, in person. The 
telephone is used more, 
—goods are delivered, 
and a child in such a 
family does not do the 
buying, and have the 
handling of money, as in 
poorer families. 


A Play Store 


Having a very large 
school-room, I decided to 
turn the corner into a 
play store. The idea ap- 
pealed to the children. 
They became enthusias- 
tic and entered whole- 
heartedly into the plan. 
Of course the store had 
to be stocked in some 
manner. To get the most 
out of the idea, during 
language period the chil- 


a a . The Hawley District School Store, a motivated schoo! 
dren were given as their project im poactical effelns. 


work, the composition 

and writing of letters. These letters were for 
the most part to well-known firms that adver- 
tise to send free samples of their products to 
such as will write for them. 

I found this a valuable lesson,—and especially 
in the matter of addressing the envelopes. In 
fact I must confess that I was shocked when 
I saw some of the first letters turned out by 
the 7th grade which had written countless 
imaginary letters and addressed imaginary en- 
velopes for the past three years. 

While the store was planned primarily for 
the children in the grades from the 2nd to the 


HAWLEY 
Mare 
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5th, I found that the higher grades were so 
much interested that I allowed them, too, to 
enter into the work. The higher grades planned 
the shelves and put up the broad board that 
serves as a counter. Then during the art period 
we made an excellent sign,—size four feet by 
two with a black back-ground and four-inch 
white letters. 
Arranging the Stock 

By this time the first of our sample goods 
had arrived and then followed a fascinating 
time arranging the shelves and deciding on price 
marks. In order to complete our stock of goods, 
empty cartons and cans were also used. Our 
entire store stock could easily have been made 
up of such empty pack- 
ages. But an exceedingly 
valuable lesson in actual 
letter-writing would have 
been lost. 

In addition to our stock 
of goods, our completed 
store had a large box of 
school paper money, — 
and a toy telephone. Of 
course the big thing was 
to have the children get 
as much experience as 
possible in the m»#king 
of change. To this end 
each child, when making 
purchases, was given 
fifty cents, or a dollar at 
a time; the thing, or 
things to be purchased, 
costing but a small por- 
tion of such sum. 

When a_ store-keeper 
was chosen and actual business began I retired 
to the other end of the room, the better to 
observe what transpired. Now came an oppor- 
tunity for what I found was a much-needed 
lesson in telephone conversation, politeness, 
and social conduct, where each child must act 
out his part. In fact the project has included 
practically every subject in our curriculum— 
although I was only thinking of arithmetic at 
the beginning. 

The children’s interest has remained keen, and 
for the first time in my experience the making 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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A Los Angeles Campus 


7 ou new campus and buildings of the University of 
California at Los Angeles recently received their formal 
dedication*. This ceremony marked the culmination of a 
plan initiated twelve years earlier by the present director of 
the institution, Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore, and ably sup- 
ported by public-spirited citizens of Southern California. The 
purpose of the plan and the significance of the achievement 
were eloquently expressed by the President of the Univer- 
sity in his address of welcome to the assembled guests and 
delegates. President Campbell spoke in part as follows: 
For those of us who had the duty and privilege of serving 
this institution on its former campus, near the center of this 
now seeing 
the University of California at Los Angeles appropriately 


great city, there is tremendous satisfaction in 


located and beautifully clothed. 


Our pleasure is accentuated by the presence of 180 repre- 
sentatives of other colleges, universities and 


societies, who have come from far and near; 


States, and others from nearer points. 


The greetings they brought with them from their institu- 


some from 
across the oceans, many from our Atlantic Coast and Central 


learned 


tions have been to us most encouraging. I thank the dele- 


gates cordially for their presence, and for the honor they 
have conferred upon us; and I request them to 


their respective institutions an expression of our 
appreciation and utmost good will. 

However, and while fully appreciating the 
splendid educational values of the new campus 
and its new buildings, available not only for the 
members of the university community, but for 
all persons who view them from a distance, it 
should be said that the chief interest, the con- 
trolling interest, taken in these structures by 
those who are directly responsible for this insti- 
tution of higher education relates to the char- 
acter and the quality of the activities which are 
conducted upon these lands and within these 
structures. 

They realize that a university is never greater 
than its faculty, that a university is never finer 


*March 27, 28, 1930. This paper is contributed 
by Dr. Baldwin M. Woods, Associate Dean of the 
University and tepresentative in Educational 
Relations. 





convey to 


Procession of faculty and delegates at the 
dedication of the new campus 


than its objectives and its traditions. It is the 
hope of those who are charged with the respon- 
sibility for the development of the University of 
California in all its parts that there shall evolve 
upon this campus a truly great institution of 
learning, in which the people of the entire com- 
monwealth of California will take full measure 
of pride. 

The plateau, on which the new campus is 
situated, commands a sweeping view of the city 
and the distant Sierras to the east, and west- 
ward a profile of indented foothills sloping gently 
towards the Pacific. 

Each building, while possessing its own dis- 
tinctive design, carrics out the prevailing type 
of “Mediterranean Gothic’ architecture. Those 
already constructed are Royce Hall, the library, 
a chemistry and geology building, a physics and 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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Aerial view of the new buildings and campus of the University of California at Los Angeles; a magnificent site 
for one of the numerous divisions of a great state institution of learning. 
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A Flexible High School Schedule 


Grorce E. Bettincer, Principal 
Alhambra High School 


}]HERE is nothing particularly different 
about the program of work at Alham- 
bra High School except that we are 
operating the school with two different 
schedules for length of classes. 





All academic classes are scheduled to 
meet on the 45-minute basis. The science, 
mechanic arts, home economics, and some of 
the commercial work, are meeting on a schedule 
calling for 70 minutes for each class. The 
adoption of this program was the result of neces- 
sity. The Alhambra City High School has been 
growing very rapidly. On two successive years 
bond issues were defeated so that no help was 
available and no relief afforded to conditions 
which were already overcrowded. 


The enrollment this year is approximately 
2300. The science, shops and home economics 
departments, bookkeeping and typewriting were 
all on a schedule of two 45-minute periods. Our 
school day began at 7:55; we maintained ten 
periods of school, ending at 4:05. This per- 
mitted us to have five sections in each of our 
science laboratories, in each of our shop burld- 
ings, and in each of our home economics labora- 
tories. The various laboratories and shop-rooms 
were filled every period in the day. 

In order to take care of the classes for the 
year 1929-1930, we would have had to make a 
12-period day, which would have required us to 
start school at 7:10 and continue through until 
4:50 in the afternoon. This was not practical. 
Another plan had to be devised and our double 
schedule is the result. 


A Double Remedy 


Under the old double-period plan the teachers 
of those subjects were teaching daily but three 
classes of two periods each. It is our opinion 
that a shop man, home economics teacher, or 
science teacher, teaching three double classes a 
day was not carrying the same load as a teacher 
in the academic work who had six classes of 
45 minutes each. 

To remedy both situations, (i. e., of furnishing 
room for next year and equalizing the load be- 
tween the various departments) this new 
schedule was organized. We left all of the 
academic work on the 45-minute basis and re- 
duced the other departments (which had pre- 





viously been on the double periods) to one 
period of 70 minutes. The classes affected by 
this 70-minute of “B schedule” are the science, 
manual training, and home economics classes, 
typewriting, bookkeeping and office practice. 

In the art department our ninth and tenth 
year work is a single 45-minute period with five 
units of credit for the year. The eleventh and 
twelfth grade work is the double period variety, 
with ten units of credit for the year. 

Because the advanced classes are sometimes 
too small to establish a separate class for them, 
we have had to occasionally mix in with the 
eleventh and twelfth year classes some of the 
tenth year of the same type of work as in the 
commercial art or the applied design. Because 
of this we left all of the art work on the 45- 
minute schedule, either single or double periods. 

The buildings were rewired, so that in all of 
the rooms in which the 45-minute scheduled 
classes are meeting, the bells will ring on a 45- 
minute schedule. In all of the rooms in which 
the 70-minute classes are meeting they hear 
only the bells for the 70-minute period. This 
cost about $350 to do. 


OWEVER, in the assignment of work for 

this year, the number of classes in the 
science department was increased from three to 
four. In the home economics and manual train- 
ing departments the number of classes was 
increased from three to five. In the commercial 
department we gave the typewriting teachers 
five classes and the bookkeeping teachers four 
classes. Fewer teachers are required by this 
program than by the old program. 

Following is the-schedule~as arranged: 


Period Period 
3. 7:55: 8:40 3. 7:55- 9:05 
2. 8:40- 9:25 2. 9:05-10:10 
3. 9:25-10:10 
CC. 2%. 10:10-10:55 c. R: 10:10-10:55 
4. 10:55-11:40 4. 10:55-12:00 
5. 11:40-12:25 
6. 12:25- 1:10 6. 12:00- 1:10 
a 1:10- 1:55 7 1:10- 2:20 
3; 755- 2:40 8. 2:20- 3:30 
, 2:40- 3:25 
10. 3:25- 4:10 


Schedule A is the 45-minute one, under which 
all of the academic classes meet. At the end 
of the third period is one marked “C. R.” This 
is really the home room period and is 45 min- 
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utes in length. During this period we have all 
of our debates, club meetings, class meetings, 
and special programs. 

The B schedule starts at the same time as the 
A schedule. The first and second periods B 
schedule have the same length of time as the 
first, second and third in the A schedule. In 
other words, there is no third period in the B 
schedule. At the end of the A schedule third 
period and the B schedule second period, all 
students report to their C. R. rooms, except on 
assembly days when they report directly to the 
assembly. Then the A and B fourth period 
schedules start at the same time, i. e., at 10:55. 


Periods and Schedules 


The length of the fourth A schedule fifth and 
sixth periods and the B schedule fourth and 
sixth periods is the same. The sixth period in 
both schedules ends at 1:10. This, of course, 
eliminates entirely any fifth period in the B 
schedule. Seventh period in both schedules be- 
gins at the same time. The last scheduled class 
in the B schedule is the eighth, which termi- 
nates at 3:30. In the A schedule the classes run 
on through the tenth, terminating at 4:10. 


When a student is shifting from A to B 
schedule or vice versa, the time of the periods 
does not always come out even. Consequently 
there are certain times in the day when some 
of our students are free for a period of twenty 
minutes. For instance, if a student has an A 
schedule first period his class ends at 8:40 and 
then if he has asecond period Bschedule he does 
not go into that class until 9:05. He is on the 
grounds, therefore, between 8:40 and 9:05 with- 
out being under the direction of any teacher. 

The same thing would apply if a student has 
a B schedule first period which terminates at 
9:05, and an A schedule third period which be- 
gins at 9:25. This has not proved any hardship 
with us since we have students coming and go- 
ing at all hours of the day, due to our crowded 
conditions. 


ie a student has an A schedule fourth period he 
then has a lunch period of twenty minutes 
and at 12 o’clock goes into a B schedule sixth 
period. However, we give him in that fourth 
period either study hall or gymnasium. We 
excuse him from the study-hall ten minutes 
early, so that he will have really thirty minutes 
for lunch; and excuse him from the gymnasium 
at the first bell, which gives him twenty-five 
minutes for his lunch. 

If he has a B schedule fourth period he is re- 
leased at 12 o’clock and eats his lunch; then 
goes into an A schedule sixth period which be- 
gins at 12:25. Again in the afternoon a student 
with an A schedule seventh period terminating 
at 1:55 would have to wait until 2:20 if he hasa 
B schedule eighth period. This matter of having 
the students free on the grounds we anticipated 
was going to cause us difficulties, but we have 
had no trouble at all. 


The students congregate in the patio for the 
twenty minutes. When the gong rings they go 
to their classes. Our attendance office reports 
that there is no undue tardiness between classes 
because of their being free for that litle period 
of time. An advantage of the schedule is that a 
student can get his day shortened up materially, 
particularly if he has two classes in the B 
schedule and the short lunch. 

Of course any student working entirely in 
the A schedule will have a regular 45-minute 
lunch period. We anticipated difficulty on the 
part of the students in comprehending and work- 
ing the system, but from the very first day they 
took it up and carried it forward so that we 
feel highly gratified with the success of the 
plan. 

In counting the attendance we called six A 
schedule periods a full day or five A and one B, 
three A and two B, one A and three B. All of 
them produce a full 240 minutes. We count 15 
per cent absence for each A schedule and 30 per 
cent for each B schedule period which is missed. 


We would not have come to such a schedule 
if necessity had not driven us to it, but now that 
we are operating under this schedule we will not 
go back to the other one when relief is afforded 
us. It has its advantages in the equalization of 
the teaching load among teachers. The short 
rest period, when the students are free from all 
restraint, has made them feel more responsible. 
In the long run it will prove very satisfactory 
from the health point of view. 


E have no warning bell at the end of any 
W period. The teachers now are making 
all of their assignments at the beginning of the 
periods, which is a very satisfactory arange- 
ment. Previously we had a two-minute warning 
bell and the classes at the ringing of that bell 
had a tendency to shut up their books and 
“fold up” as far as further class-work was con- 
cerned. At the present time they work right up 
to the ringing of the passing bell. 


* * * 


New N. E. A. Building—A Monument For 
Life Members 


HE new N.E.A. headquarters building, financed 

exclusively by life members is no longer a 
mere dream. The contractors began work March 
12 and plan to complete the fine 7-story struc- 
ture by February 1, 1931. The membership has 
grown from 8000 to 205,000. The staff of four 
has grown to more than 125. There are 3200 life 
members. Best of all we now have an organized 
profession on a par with that of law and 
medicine. 


How fitting to have a permanent record of 
life members in the cornerstone. There are more 
than 2000 who plan to enroll within a year or 
two. It would be great to secure these enroll- 
ments immediately and to have a list of 5000 
names for the cornerstone instead of 3200—J. W. 
Crabtree, Secretary, N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 
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California Schools at Work 


A Travelog by Roy W. Croup 


URING the past two months the executive 
D secretary of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation has traveled over a considerable portion 
of the Pacific Southwest. Several of the places 
will not be discussed, as visits to these sections 
were recounted in the last account of my jour- 
neyings. 

On Saturday, March 29, with a number of other 
members of the California Teachers Association, 
I traveled by ferry from San Francisco to 
Vallejo to attend the Bay Section Council meet- 
ing. The trip across the broad expanse of the 
Bay of St. Francis was exceedingly pleasant. 
The sun shone brightly and there was hardly a 
breath of wind to ripple the surface. Flocks of 
sea gulls followed the boat and clustered around 
as a group of children threw bits of bread into 
the air. 

Before the meeting was called to order several 
of us had a chance to walk around Vallejo. It is 
an interesting old city, named after one of the 
finest Spanish-American families in early state 
history. Vallejo for a time held the proud boast 
of being the capital city of California. 

3ecause of the activity of General Mariana G. 
Vallejo and Dr. Robert Semple, two of the ex- 
tremely active pioneers, the capital was moved 
from San Jose and Vallejo was designated as the 
seat of government. 

A suitable meeting place for the state law- 
makers could not be secured so the legislature 
held its sessions at Benicia. Because of the lack 
of accommodations Sacramento prevailed upon 
the legislature to pack its bag and baggage and 
go by steamboat to the City of Camellias, which 
has since been the capital of California. 

Vallejo is the business section for Mare Island, 
where the naval base is located. Sailor boys in 
their jaunty uniforms are to be seen at all times 
about the streets and receiving ships and naval 
training vessels are constantly putting into or 
taking off from the port of Vallejo, so it is a 
thriving, bustling town. 

The Council meeting was presided over by 
Miss Mabel Ellis, a vice-principal in San Fran- 
cisco, who this year is president of the Bay 
Section. Miss Ellis was a charming presiding 
officer. She conducted the meeting well. All 
business was dispatched in a manner which won 
the commendation of the group. 

The trip back across the bay was as beautiful 
as the going journey. We found ourselves in San 
Francisco in the early evening. 


Visits From the National President 


On April 3 our Association had the pleasure 
of assisting in the entertainment of Miss E. 
Ruth Pyrtle, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Miss Pyrtle spent a week in 
California, inspecting schools and visiting her 
two sisters, who reside in San Francisco. 

The official visit of the president of our 
national teachers association was an interesting 
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one for all. Miss Pyrtle received every courtesy 
at the hands of the teachers of California and 
left a pleasant impression upon those with whom 
she came in contact. Dinners, luncheons, and 
other entertainments were held in her honor, 


Tenure Talk at Burlingame 


On the 7th of April, at the invitation of the 
teachers of Burlingame, I discussed tenure at a 
meeting in McKinley School. Superintendent 
L. E. Adams was in charge and described this 
important topic informally to his teachers before 
calling upon me. 

The people of Burlingame are just now re- 
gretting the fact that Mr. Adams is to leave 
them to become the city superintendent of 
schools of San Bernardino. He will follow Ray 
Holbrook, who has given such an outstanding 
school administration in San Bernardino for 
several years past. Mr. Holbrook will become 
city superintendent of schools of Santa Cruz on 
July 1. Most of Mr. Adams’ educational experi- 
ence has been in San Mateo County, so he will 
leave for an entirely different service. 

The teachers of Burlingame asked a great 
number of questions which showed that they 
were interested in tenure and knew of most of 
its ramifications. 


Equalization of School Funds 


On April 9, at the request of Charles Albert 
Adams of the Commonwealth Club, I talked to 
the members of that organization on equaliza- 
tion of school funds. 

The members present all showed a deep appre- 
ciation of school affairs and evinced a desire to 
help put over legislation which may be of 
benefit to the schools. 

It is heartening to those in charge of school 
work to know that business men and an organi- 
zation like the Commonwealth Club are ready 
and willing to give their time and attention to 
a subject of this kind. 


N the 1lith and 12th the committees of the 

State Council of Education and the Board 
of Directors of California Teachers Association 
held their meetings in San Francisco. Full 
descriptions have been given of these, so it is 
unnecessary to go into them other than to Say 
that much constructive discussion was held con- 
cerning all phases of education. 

An Ocean Voyage to San Diego 

Shortly after leaving the Council meeting we 
took passage on the steamer Yale for San Diego. 
There were fifty California schoolmen on board 
this fine steamer. It sailed out through the 
Golden Gate, from a calm and placid bay to a 
rolling ocean. 

A short visit was made to Los Angeles after 
which the journey to San Diego was resumed. 
The officials of the Yale were most painstaking 
in their endeavor to make the journey pleasant, 
the purser, Mr. Dzivid Phelan, being particularly 
anxious to see that everyone on board was 
properly cared for. 

San Diego was reached in the early evening. 
Headquarters were at the U. S. Grant Hotel. 
Meetings were held in the Russ Auditorium, in 
the San Diego High School. State Superintendent 
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Kersey, by his courteous manner and splendid 
cordiality, endeared himself to every high school 
administrator. The program was good through- 
out. 

The week of April 22 found all of the sta‘f of 
the California Teachers Association taking part 
in Publie Schools Week in various sections of 
the state. I was privileged to speak at the 
Alvarado School in San Francisco. This is one of 
the fine new buildings which has been com- 
pleted recently. Miss Cicely O’Connor, the prin- 
cipal, prepared an interesting program in which 
she demonstrated the excellent work which is 
being done. 


Suisun-Fairfield Meeting 

On Friday night I drove to Fairfield, where 
the county superintendent of schools, Dan H. 
White, had charge of the meeting in the Suisun 
Grammar School. Mr. White is one of the 
veteran school officers of California. He began 
his work as county superintendent in 1903 and 
has continued in the county superintendency 
since. 

That the work in Solano County has progressed 
was evidenced by the excellent program. Those 
assisting him were Mark G. Wood, principal of 
the Fairfield Grammar School, Jasper Finney, 
principal of the Suisun Grammar School, and 
J. E. Brownlee, principal of the Armijo Union 
High School. 

Suisun and Fairfield are interesting because of 
the fact that they are two distinct municipalities 
separated only by the right of way of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. Fairfield is the county 
seat. This section borders the San Francisco Bay 
and is a wonderfully fertile portion of California 
with spreading fields of grain and orchards 
which are just beginning to show the bumper 
crops which may be expected this year. 


Los Angeles and San Diego 


On Thursday, May 1, on board the Owl I 
went to Los Angeles. Our hard-working and 
efficient secretary of the Southern Section, F. L. 
Thurston, was at the depot to meet me. We 
started immediately for San Diego. 

Our way led through Whittier, where a short 
stop was made at the Whittier High School 
where the principal, O. C. Albertson, for a num- 
ber of years has put over a most excellent pro- 
gram of instruction. Whittier is one of the 
Quaker cities of the south. It is the site of 
Whittier College, a Quaker institution presided 
over by Dr. Walter Dexter. The streets of the 
city are named after dignitaries of old who took 
an important part in the work of the Friends 
Church in America. 


E journeyed on through Orange County and 

stopped for a little while at San Juan Cap- 
istrano where one of the most beautiful of all 
the old Franciscan missions is located. This 
delightful mission, for years a ruin, has been 
partially restored and is an abject of veneration 
and admiration on the part of all visitors. 


The San Diego Round Table 


We arrived in San Diego just in time for the 
afternoon program of the San Diego Round 


Table. The Round Table is an institution of 


more than passing interest. It was instituted 
several years ago by Dr. E. L. Hardy, president 
of the State Teachers College, and Dr. W. L. 
Nida of the State Teachers College, who has 
been its secretary during all its organization. 

Ray Holbrook, superintendent of schools at 
San Bernardino, is president this year. Mr. Hol- 
brook prepared a most interesting program 
which had as its topic the freedom of the schools. 
Those taking part in the program were John A. 
Sexson, superintendent Pasadena; C. W. Randall, 
superintendent Ontario; F. A. Boyer, superin- 
tendent Coronado; Frank A. Henderson, super- 
intendent Burbank; Margaret Erdt, San bBer- 
nardino; H. P. Allen, department of education, 
Claremont Colleges; Emmet Clark, superinten- 
dent Pomona; Guy Hudgins, superintendent Na- 
tional City; H. 8S. Upjohn, superintendent Los 
Angeles County; Beth Johnson, San Diego; O. P. 
Palstine, Long Beach; Georgia D. Richardson, 
San Diego; Georgia B. Parsons, Los Angeles; 
Marvin L. Darsie, dean of education, University 
of California, Los Angeles; A. R. Cliften, super- 
intendent Monrovia; George Bush, s'iperinten- 
dent South Pasadena; C. A. Pugsley, school prin- 
cipal, Pasadena; Willard 8S. Ford, department 
of education, University Southern California, 
Los Angeles; J. H. Sinclair, head of department 
of education, Occidental College; A. A. Douglass, 
head of department of education, Claremont 
Colleges; H. L. Eby, department of education, 
University of California, Los Angeles; Walter 
Hepner, superintendent San Diego City; W. L. 
Stephens, superintendent Long Beach; and the 
writer. 

On Saturday afternoon at the Hotel San 
Diego the San Diego County Teachers Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting. President Gilbert 
E. Judy of the Grossmont Union High School 
presided and Miss Ada E, Crandall of the Gross- 
mont Union High School acted as secretary. 
Miss Ada York, county superintendent of schools, 
gave a short address and thanked the teachers 
for their co-operative attitude towards her and 
her department throughout the year. 

Dr. E. L. Hardy, State Teachers College, made 
a few remarks. He was followed by Dr. A. A. 
Douglass, Claremont Colleges, who told of the 
courses which would be given by Pomona at San 
Diego during the summer vacation. Mr. Thurston 
and I then discussed Association activities. The 
meeting demonstrated that the teachers of San 
Diego County are alive to their responsibilities 
and anxious to do their part in the advancement 
of education. A substantial donation was voted 
by the Association to the Southern Section Wel- 
fare Home. 

On Monday the schools at Coronado, the ele- 
mentary school under the direction of Fred 
Boyer and the high school under the principal- 
ship of J. Leslie Cutler, were visited. It was not 
a good visiting day, however, as a real, honest- 
to-goodness Southern California rain was bring- 
ing moisture to all sections of the county. 

Oceanside was next visited. Jack R. Tenney, 
superintendent of the elementary schools, is a 
live, active young schoolman who presides over 
a well organized school. Charles L. Suffield is 
principal of the high school. His plant is a fine, 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Report of C. T. A. Committee on Teachers Salaries 


ALBERT S. CoLTon, Chairman 


N DECEMBER, 1928, a report was made 
by this committee which included the fol- 
lowing points: 
1. Salary schedules for rural schools having one, 
two and three teachers. 
2. Tax rates for maintenance of these schools. 
3. Total amounts received by the one-teacher 
schools from state and county. 
4. Recommendations how these salaries could 
be increased. 


After conferring with our secretary, Mr. Roy 
W. Cloud, it was felt advisable to make a state- 
wide survey of salaries paid to elementary and 
kindergarten teachers in the cities having dis- 
trict or city superintendents. Also a study of 
assessed valuations and tax rates for mainte- 
nance looking toward the possibility of getting 
more state aid for all elementary schools. 

This report consists of three parts as follows: 

1. Salary schedules for elementary and kin- 
dergarten teachers. 

2. Total tax rates for maintenance which 
include elementary, kindergarten and_ high 
school. 

3. A proposed plan for obtaining more 
money for the elementary school fund in order 
that elementary teachers, state wide, can re- 
ceive more adequate salaries. 

As every one knows, it is very difficult to 
get replies to questionnaires. It is impossible 
to get data in the state office concerning mini- 
mum and maximum salaries in elementary 
schools. Also the committee wished to have 
this report based upon the present school year, 
so for these reasons we had to send out ques- 
tionnaires. A few of the answers came back 
late, so could not be included in this report. 
Some of the superintendents did not respond, 
which will also account for certain towns and 
cities being omitted. 

The accompanying tables give the data for 
the districts by sections in order that a quick 
comparison can be made for counties in the 
same part of the state. The size of the district 
is given by the number of teachers employed 
and not by population. 

Out of 156 districts reporting, 14 have 150 
or more teachers, 22 have from 60 to 149, and 
120 have from 7 to 59 teachers. 

Thirty-one (31) districts pay maximum sal- 
aries of $2000 or more, this number being well 


I.—Salary Schedules For Elementary Schools. 
Number of Districts Paying Maximum Salaries 


No. of $1260 $1500 $1600 $1708 $1800 $2000 
Teachers No. of to to to to to or 
in District Dist. 1499 1599 1699 1799 1999 over 


7-19 38 5 5 12 8 8 
20-389 55 4 6 11 12 16 6 
40-59 27 1 8 2 13 3 
60 - 99 15 1 2 2 3 7 
100 - 149 7 8 4 
150 - 249 6 2 4 
800 - 500 5 4 

Over 500 3 3 

TOTALS ..156 9 15 33 24 i6 31 


divided in cities of all sizes. Seventy-nine (79) 
pay less than $1800 maximum, 22 of these pay- 
ing less than $1600, and 9 paying under $1500. 

In many cities kindergarten salaries are the 
same as elementary. However, in 47 the sal- 
aries are less. In some cases this can possibly 
be explained from the fact that the kindergar- 
ten teachers do not have as long a teaching 
day. 

It may be that some of the cities in report- 
ing On maximum salaries, gave the amount paid 
to teachers having elementary certificates, but 
did not specify that those having secondary 
certificates received secondary pay. The maxi- 
mum stated for Oakland is $2460; however, 
teachers receive $2820 if they hold secondary 
certificates. 

Ten cities indicated that a super-maximum 
salary is paid. This varies from $100 to $300. 

The number of years to reach the maximum 
salary varies from 2 to 16. 


II.—Tax Rate for Maintenance. 

In making this study, only the tax rates for 
general maintenance are given, not including 
school bond rates of any sort. 

In some of the reports, certain tax rates were 
omitted so that the total could not be estimated. 
Out of the 143 districts, 81 had rates between 
$1.50 and $1.99; 47 had over $2.00, 26 of these 
having rates between $2.25 and $2.68. Fifteen 
(15) had rates between $1.03 and $1.49, San 
Francisco having the lowest, $1.03685. 

The assessed valuations of these cities vary 
from one million dollars to two billion dollars 
in Los Angeles. 

The county rates for elementary schools vary 
from 18c in San Francisco to 80c in Nevada 
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County. 
over 50c. 


Twenty (20) counties have rates 


The assessed valuations vary all the way 
from 3 million to 3 1-4 billion dollars. 

It will be found that nearly all the cities are 
obtaining all the money possible under the state 
law for the maintenance of the elementary 
schools. One hundred and thirty (130) dis- 
tricts have the tax limit of 30c for maintenance 
of schools, a few even having more than 30c. 


III.—A Proposed Plan for Obtaining More 
Money for Elementary Schools. 


In the report of the “Salary Committee” in 
December, 1928, the following statements were 
made: 

1. Out of 2890 districts, 1541 or 53.3% have 
only one teacher, and 711 or 24.6% have two 
or three teachers. This shows that 77.9% of 
the districts in the state have only one, two or 
three teachers. 


2. Fifty-three (53) of the one, two or three 


teacher schools paid under $1200. Twenty-five 
per cent (25%) paid under $1300, while 58% 
paid under $1400. 

3. Fifty-two per cent (52%) of these dis- 
tricts had a special tax rate of 10c or over. 

On account of the low assessed valuations 
of a large number of these districts it was al- 
most impossible to do anything to obtain more 
money to raise salaries. 

4. Three hundred and twenty-seven (327) 
one-teacher schools, or 21.2% received less than 
$1500 from state and county, while 954 or 62% 
received less than $1600. 

In this report it has been pointed out that 
55 of the larger districts in the state pay maxi- 
mum salaries under $1700, and 130 or 83% have 
the limit of 30c tax for maintenance. 

It is evident that since the total taxes for 
maintenance of schools are so high, that there 
must be some type of state legislation which 
will make more money available without in- 
creasing tax rates in those districts that are 
already over-burdened. 

Those who have studied this problem feel 
that the amount given by the state must be 
increased so that at least $2000 per statutory 
teacher be given to the elementary districts by 
.the state and county. 

This increased amount should come directly 
from the state by some type of severance, lux- 
ury, or other form of taxation. 

However, if this can not be done, there is a 
method by which an equalizing fund can be 
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raised—so that the tax rate in the majority of 
counties will be lowered and about $2000 per 
statutory teacher be raised by state and county. 


The assessed valuation of Los Angeles county 
is $3,296,558,000, while San Francisco has $1,- 
585,272,548, or a total of $4,881,830,558. 


The assessed valuation of the rest of the 
state in 56 counties is $2,946,553,451, or a grand 


total of $7,828,384,039. 


It is reasonable that San Francisco with a 
total tax rate for maintenance, less than $1.04, 
and Los Angeles County, with total rates under 
$1.75, should help to raise school funds for the 
poorer districts in the state. All parts of the 
state aid in building up the wealth of these two 
counties. Many of the children who are edu- 
cated in the rural schools and small towns of 
the state eventually go to the larger cities. 
Here they spend their lives in helping to in- 
crease the wealth and resources of these cities. 
In order that there may be an equalizing fund 
for state-wide use, the following plan is pro- 
posed: 

1. The state should continue to give the 
amounts to each county and district as at the 
present time. This varies from approximately 
$750 to $900 per statutory teacher. 


2. Each county should raise $500 per statu- 
tory teacher by a general elementary tax. 


3. That the state should raise by a state- 
wide tax in all the counties $700 per statutory 
teacher and to be distributed by the state. 


This would make it possible for every dis- 
trict, small and large, to receive from the state 
and county for every teacher $1950 to $2100. 


Tables III and IV give details for every 
county to show how this can be done and to 
what extent the large majority of the counties 


In the state there are 22,159 statutory teach- 
ers. In order to raise $700 per teacher it would 
take $15,565,768. It would take approximately 
a 20-cent state-wide tax to raise this amount 
of money. 


Table II gives the assessed valuations of all 
the counties and the county elementary rates. 
From these data the amounts given this year 
by each county to elementary schools were 
computed. These amounts are found in Table 
1lI, column A. Column B gives the amounts 
from the state. Column C gives the number of 
statutory teachers in each county and from B 
and C ean be computed the approximate 
amounts given per statutory teacher. This is 
given in column D. 


From all the data in Tables II and III, the 
rates necessary to raise $500 per statutory 
teacher in each county were computed. These 
are found in Table IV, column A. Adding the 
state-wide tax of 20c to column A, gives column 
B, which is the necessary total county elemen- 
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tary rate to raise $1200 per 
gives the 
year. Column D 


would be 


statutory teacher. 
Column C 
this 


rates 


increase in 
gives the 
decreased. 


rates over 
amounts the 
Column E shows 
the increase or decrease in funds that the pro- 
posed plan would make. 

net benefit to the counties 


Column G 
where 


gives the 
there would 


be an increase in rates. 


Before drawing conclusions, it will be well 
to show how this would affect several counties. 

In Alameda County the present rate is 35c. 
The proposed plan would make the rate 39c, 
or an increase of 4c. However, this year the 
county gave $1,553,414, while the proposed plan 
would give $2,009,760, or an increase of $446,- 
346. The increase of 4c would yield $178,675, 
which means Alameda 
$267,671. 


¥ 


County would benefit 

In San Mateo County the present rate is 66c. 
The proposed plan would make the rate 53c, or 
a decrease of l3c. At the same time there 
would be an increase of $83,131 over the amount 
given by the county this year. 

Fresno County would have a decrease of 2c 
in the rate $ in the 
elementary fund. 

How would it affect Los Angeles and 
Francisco? 


San 
C E 

025 —$582,294 

—1,043,890 


Los Angeles. 


San Francisco.... .05 . .07 


In Los Angeles the county rate is 29c, which 
means an increase of 24%c. There would be a 
decrease in amount received as indicated in E. 
It would take about 2c to raise this difference. 
In other Angeles 
County about 4%c for this equalizing fund. 

In San 18c, 
which There would 
be a decrease in amount received as indicated 
in E. It would take about 7c to make up this 
This means it San 
Francisco 14c fund. 


words, it would cost Los 


Francisco the county rate is 


means an increase of fe. 


difference. would cost 


more for this equalizing 


Remember that San 


Francisco has the lowest 


rate for maintenance of schools. 


Conclusions: 


In 32 counties the would be de- 


rates 
creased as follows: 3-lc; 5-2c; 5-3c; 2-4c; 
5-5c ; 2-6c ; 2-7c; 2-8c; 1-10c; 2-1lc; 1-13c; 
1-l4c, and 1-20c. 

In four counties there would be no dif- 
ference in rates, while in 22 counties there 
would be an increase of lc to l14c. How- 
ever, in these 22 counties all have a net 
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benefit except 3—Colusa, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

In the 36 counties having decreased 
rates, not only are the rates lowered but 
also the increased amounts received vary 
from $500 to $222,000. 

What would this mean to the teachers 
throughout the state? 


would 


Since each district 
receive approximately $2000 per 
statutory teacher, in the one, two and three 
teacher schools it would be possible to have 
salaries from $1450 to $1600 without hav- 
ing a special tax for maintenance. In all 
the towns and cities, state wide, it would 


mean an increase in amounts from the 


counties, so that the special tax could be 
decreased, or else maintained so as to bring 


salaries in these places to $1800 and more. 


How this would affect a 


town* is shown as follows: 


typical California 
This year this school district has 44 statutory 
The state and give approxi- 
mately $880 each. Therefore, this would amount 
to $1760 « 44, or $77,440. The amount from the 
30e rate is approximately $18,676, or a total of 
$96,116. 


Under the proposed plan, this district would 
get ($1200+$880) x44, or $91,520. It would take 
only an 8c special tax to raise enough more so 
that the total would be $96,000. This means a 
saving of 22c on the special tax and 18c on the 
county rate or SiSe total. 


teachers. county 


If the state could raise by other means 
this additional $700 per statutory teacher, 
and at the same time decrease the required 
amount given by counties to $500, all the 
figures given in Tables III and IV would 
show the wonderful benefit to the people 
of California. 

SUBMITTED BY: 
Mrs. CATHERINE G. Hooten, Hollister 
C. L. Jouns, Huntington Park 
Mrs. Vivian L. Lone, Quincy 
Epna Macutire, Mill Valley 
S. M. Partrrwce, Los Angeles 
E. E. Situ, Riverside 
C. S. WEAvER, Merced 
Dan H. Wuite, Fairfield 
ALrert S. 


Co_ton, Chairman, Oakland 


*Selected because it has one of the highest 
tax rates for maintenance 
schools, and has an excellent 


and operation of 


school system. 
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Los Angeles County 115 .816 .025 —$ 


San Francisco 05 20 .O7 
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It would take approximately 2c rate to 
E make up the difference between what 
they received this year from the county 


582,294 and what they would receive from the 


State and County tax under proposed 
plan. In other words, it would cost Los 
Angeles County 4%c for equalizing fund. 


It would take approximately Te rate to 
make up difference between what they 
received this year by 18c rate and what 


1,043,890 they would get under proposed plan It 


would cost San Francisco 1l4c for equal- 
izing fund. Their total now for mainte- 
nance is only $1.03685. 


ASSESSED VALUATIONS 


Los Angeles County 

San Francisco winnie incinninetseedtnnaninniiatl 

Six counties between 100 and 200 million: 
San Joaquin . 
Santa Clara 
Fresno 
Kern .. 
Orange 
Sacramento 


Two counties: 
Alameda 
San Diego 


Forty-eight counties 


TOTAL 


Number of statutory teachers—22,159. 





In order to raise $700 per teacher. ewichncuee 


State-wide tax rate of 20c, approx..... 


A Project in Local History 


Davin Ruys Jones, General Supervisor 
Siskiyou County Public Schools, Yreka 


PROJECT in local history was initiated in 
A the Siskiyou County schools last No- 
vember. The results of this project, to date, are 
summarized as follows: 

A. About 150 place-names have been traced 
to their origins, and verified. 

B. The historical materials associated with 
these names have been compiled. In many in- 
stances no previous attempt had been made to 
relate these materials to the history of California. 

C. A history of Siskiyou County, for use in 
conjunction with the history of California in the 
seventh and eighth grades, is in course of prep- 
aration as a part of the county course-of-study. 
The origin of place-names with the related his- 
torical content will appear in alphabetical 
arrangement in the appendix to this local history. 

D. The course of the California-Oregon Trail, 
of the Lava Bed Trail, and of the Scott Moun- 


$3,296,558,010 


1,585,272,548 $4,881,830,55S 






$105,570,565 
119,129,470 
158,822,540 
173,005,775 
179,460,750 
138,350,659 874,339,759 


$446,689,877 
235,986,336 


682,676,213 


1,389,537,509 


7, 828,384,039 


$15,511,300 
15,656,768 


tain Trail, with the history of each, has been 
established. 

E. Permanent markers, bearing suitable in- 
scriptions, will be erected on the principal trails 
and on the sites of places of historical interest. 
In this undertaking, the federal forest service is 
co-operating enthusiastically. 

F. The most valuable result of the project is 
the awakening of interest and the arousing of 
right emotional responses as to the indebtedness 
of our generation to those who bequeathed to us 
the rich inheritance of the Pacific Coast. 


* * « 


The California Association of ‘Teachers of 
Deafened Adults held a notable April meeting in 
Pasadena. Helen Scriver is secretary of the asso- 
ciation. Mary E. Rice of the Glendale Union 
Evening High School is president. The reception 
and banquet were in honor of Dr. Elwood A. 
Stevenson, state chief of the work for the deaf- 
ened. There were present 22 members of the 
association and three guests, Dr. Stevenson, 
Virgil Truman of the Pasadena Junior College, 
and Grace Ruth Southwick, principal of the 
Evening Schools at Santa Barbara. 
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Three beautiful new elementary school plants in San Francisco, 


Fifty New Schools 


R. JOSEPH MARR GWINN, Superin- 
D tendent of Schools of San Francisco and 
President of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, was recently asked for information con- 
cerning the colossal strides which that city has 
made in its school building program in recent 
years. 

Dr. Gwinn points out that in the past ten 
years the citizens of San Francisco have erected 
49 new school buildings and recently the Board 
of Education approved plans for a fiftieth 
structure. 

Fifty-three per cent of the school buildings in 
the city have been built since the year 1920— 
built permanently to withstand the strain to 
which a public structure is subjected under con- 
stant usage. 

The tremendous task of re-creating more than 
half of the physical properties of the San Fran- 
cisco Public School system has been economic- 
ally accomplished in spite of the shifting trends 
of the school population. With this idea, per- 
manent buildings have been erected only in 
spots which are residential and as far as may 
now be foreseen, not subject to industrial en- 
croachments which changed the face of 
whole sections of the city in the past 25 years. 

Mindful of the fact that 1930 marks the 
etghtieth year of the birth of a public school 


have 


John W. Geary, Monroe, and Sherman Schools 

system in San Francisco, the reader may observe 
that between the seventieth and the eightieth year, 
the progress in erecting permanent, lasting educa- 
tional structures has been greater than that made 
in any period of the previous seventy years. 

The fifty buildings mentioned represent an 
investment of $17,418,814. 

The new buildings, fashioned from steel, stone 
and concrete, are considered among the best 
in the United States. These edifices of educa- 
tion have included in their architectural lay-outs 
all the refinements needed in the conduct of a 
modern school, but with an eye to economy in 
the accommodation of children as well. 

This economy may be seen from figures which 
show that 47 (1919-1929) schools now in use are 
caring for 42,976 children. The estimated capac- 
ity of three schools to be opened within the 
next calendar year is in excess of 4500 pupils, so 
that from the viewpoint of pupil accommodation 
economy has not been sacrificed to beauty and 
utility. The last report of Superintendent Gwinn 
showed 82,438 children in attendance in the San 
Francisco Public Schools. 

The need of continual progress in the build- 
ing of public schools is shown in figures which 
reveal that the school population of San Fran- 
cisco in the past ten years has increased by 
25,440. 

In reviewing the need for additional build- 
ings in a report to the Board of Education re- 
cently, Superintendent Gwinn said: 

“In spite of the shortage in 


buildings that 





Beautiful facades and entrances are characteristic of the high aesthetic standards which prevail throughout San Francisco's 


fifty new schools. 


Above are High School of Commerce, Pacific Heights Elementary, Parkside Elementary. 
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presently exists the educational program is oper- 
ating in a manner to provide each pupil attend- 
ing with a full day’s schooling. There are no 
pupils on part-time. There are few, if any, other 
cities with 500,000 population and over without 
some pupils on part-time. The bungalow class- 
room that is used as a temporary means during 
the time while permanent classrooms are being 
provided is a satisfactory classroom insofar as 
the facilities for the educational program are 
concerned. The fact that they are one story and 
open directly on to the yard eliminates dangers 
from any fire or panic hazard. All cities having 
a growing or shifting population have found it 
necessary to use the bungalow classroom. School 
buildings usually follow rather than precede 
population.’ 

In 1919 the citizens of San Francisco owned 
a school plant of 74 buildings which cost $6,883,- 
000, and occupied sites which cost $2,704,000. 
In these schools 62,147 children were taught by 
1600 teachers. 


Ten years later the school plant was valued 
at $24,301,814 and sites, occupied and unoccu- 
pied, were valued at $9,278,744. To these figures 
must be added $1,976,108 expended for equip- 
ment, bringing the total value of all property 
owned by the public schools in 1929 to $35,- 
556,667. 

The “write-off” in the wrecking of old or 
hazardous school buildings between 1919 and 
1929 must be considered. Twenty-two old build- 
ings, representing an investment of $800,000, 
were abandoned or wrecked in the last ten years. 
Three other buildings costing $226,000 were 
remodeled since 1919 at a cost of $50,000, and 
converted to uses other than that of school 
buildings. 


A New Home-Room Activity 


Miss Marie C. PHELAN, Vice-Principal 
John Burroughs Junior High School, Burbank 


NEW home-room activity has been suc- 

cessfully worked out by B. H. Barnes, 
principal of John Burroughs Junior High 
School, Burbank. 

Once each semester a luncheon is held in 
the school cafeteria at which each home-room 
dines in a merry group, with friends of the 
students as guests. 

The luncheon is scheduled on the semester 
program of events for a Friday towards the 
middle of the term. About one week before 
the date set, interest is enlivened when a dia- 
gram of the cafeteria is posted and home-room 
teachers are requested to designate the table 
arrangement they wish. 

Committees are selected in each home-room 
to supervise and prepare decorations. Plans 
usually carry out home-room colors or perhaps 


a motif suggested by the room-name. So far 
the results have been very artistic and give 
evidence of worthwhile development of initia- 
tive and originality. 

In order to eliminate duplication, the names 
of the guests each home-room invites are re- 
corded in the office. Usually each group en- 
tertains about five friends—mothers, fathers, 
teachers, administrators, members of the Board 
of Education, or city officials. 


A Special Time Schedule 


On the day of the luncheon, periods are 
shortened and the lunch hour delayed, so that 
all classes are held before the party. Instead 
of everyone coming to the cafeteria at the one 
time, home-room groups are called as they can 
be served. This prevents congestion and gives 
the guests an opportunity to meet and talk 
to their hosts and hostesses in the home-room. 

Students are not obliged to buy their lunch, 
but as everyone usually purchases at least one 
article, all students go through the line and 
then to their special places at the room-table. 

The menu is published on the bulletin the 
day before and discussed in home-room to has- 
ten selection and service. The cafeteria man- 
ager aims to have some surprises in the way 
of a new dish and any favorites that are re- 
quested. 

During the first part of the luncheon the 
school orchestra entertains with several selec- 
tions. Then the yell-leader gives each home- 
room an opportunity to express itself. The 
happy hour ends with auditorium call for a 
program which has been prepared by the ex- 
pression class or other group. 


The home-room luncheon has been a decided 
factor in promoting school spirit, leadership, and 
a group consciousness that has specific citizenship 
values. It has helped to create a spirit of friend- 
liness and loyal co-operation that comes from an 
activity that vitally interests each individual 
student. 

* + * 


The new officers of the California State Coun- 
cil of Elementary Principals are: 


President: C. A. Pugsley, Jefferson School, 
Pasadena; Vice-President: P. C. MeChesney, 
Booth School, Sacramento; Secretary: Mrs. Ger- 
trude Hammond, Hyde Park School, Los An- 
geles; Treasurer: Lloyd Bernard, Whittier School, 
Oakland; Executive Committee: R. B. Abbott, 
Heaton School, Fresno; Mrs. D. Briggs, Ausay- 
mas School, Hollister; William Briscoe, E. Morris 
Cox School, Oakland. 


The Council voted to hold the next annual 
meeting on the Friday and Saturday following 
Thanksgiving, in Los Angeles or Pasadena.— 
Sarah L. Young, Cleveland School, Oakland, sec- 
retary pro tem. 
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Current Legal Problems 


ALFreD E. LENTz 
C. T. A. Legal Advisor 


Life Diplomas and the Right 
to Employment 


HE District Court of Appeals recently 
"Dene down its decision in the case of 
Matteson v. Board of Education of Los Angeles 
(61 C. A. D. 1051, —— Pac. ). While the 
decision adds little to one’s knowledge of school 
law, the case is extremely interesting because 
of the ground upon which the suit was brought, 
that the holder of a life diploma may, as of right, 
demand employment by a school district. 





The plaintiff, a teacher, acted as his own 
attorney throughout the case and the excerpts 
from his arguments as quoted in the decision 
of the court make good reading. The plaintiff 
had been employed as a teacher in the Los 
Angeles schools from 1912 to 1919, when he 
was dismissed without cause. (This was prior 
to the enactment of the tenure law.) Ever since 
his discharge the plaintiff sought to be re-em- 
ployed by the defendant board only. to be 
refused. 

Finally the plaintiff brought the instant suit 
to compel the board of education to place his 
name on the list of eligible teachers on the 
theory that a teacher possessing a life diploma 
is thereby empowered to compel any school 
district he may select to employ him. This 
theory the plaintiff evolved from that part of 
Political Code section 1696 (now School Code 
section 5.540) which relieves the holders of life 
diplomas from the duty of filing his certificate 
with the county superintendent of schools be- 
fore teaching in the county. 


The Teacher Was Wrong 


It seems almost unnecessary to state that the 
court held against the teacher. They said most 
emphatically, respecting the provision of law 
upon which the plaintiff relied: 

“Most certainly it cannot be construed as con- 
ferring the right on the holder of such a diploma 
to pick out any school in the state, regardless of 
whether or not there is a vacancy therein and 
demand he be there employed.” 

As to the powers of governing boards in the 
employment of teachers the court, quoting from 
previous decisions, said: 


“Tt has been uniformly held in this state that, 
in the absence of constitutional or statutory 
limitation, boards of education may exercise an 
unlimited discretion in the employment... of 
teachers, ... 





District Taxes 
HE case of Fall River Joint Union High 
School District v. Shasta Union High 
School District, 61 C. A. D. 921, —— Pac. ; 
decided by the District Court of Appeals on 


March 11, 1930, brought up a question of law 
which had not before arisen in California. 





The facts were that in 1925, the Shasta 
County Board of Supervisors annexed the 
Bunker Hill Elementary District, which was 
then a part of the Fall River High School Dis- 
trict, to the Rush Creek Elementary District, a 
part of the Shasta High School District, thus 
including the territory of the Bunker Hill Ele- 
mentary District in the Shasta High School 
District. Shortly thereafter, the Superior Court 
of Shasta County declared the annexation to 
have been null and void, thus leaving the 
Bunker Hill Elementary District as a part of the 
Fall River District. 

During the years 1925-1928, however, the 
Shasta County Board of Supervisors in levying 
high school district taxes, taxed the Bunker 
Hill territory as part of the Shasta High School 
District instead of taxing it as part of the Fall 
River High School District. During these years 
the taxes collected on the Bunker Hill territory 
and credited to the Shasta High School District 
amounted to $8300. 


At no time however, did it appear that the 
Fall River High School District suffered any 
deficit in its funds or that the Shasta High 
School District obtained any surplus funds by 
reason of this irregular levy and collection of 
taxes. The Fall River High School District sud- 
denly became aware of what had been going on 
and demanded that the Shasta High School 
District return the $8300. The demand was 
turned down and the Fall River High School 
District summoned legal counsel and went to 
court. 


Quoting from the decision of the Appellate 
Court: 


“The question really at issue is whether 
money received by one district, from lands ap- 
parently but not legally within its exterior 
boundaries, levied and collected for its uses and 
purposes, can be recovered by a district within 
whose territory the lands actually lie, where no 
levy has been made or taxes collected for its 
uses and purposes, and where both districts in- 
volved obtained exactly the amount of moneys 
for which their budget called, and neither dis- 
trict obtained or had the use of money intended 
for the other.” 


The court then held that the Fall River High 
School District could not recover from the 
Shasta High School District, holding that the cor- 
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rect rule of law which must govern, was the 
following: 

“One school district may recover from another 
district taxes which have been levied by the 
former and unlawfully collected by the latter, 
but a school district does not become a trustee 
for one taxpayer of an excessive amount col- 
lected from another taxpayer, and one school 
district cannot recover from another district 
taxes, which through a mistake as to location, 
have been levied by, and voluntarily paid to, 
the latter upon lands within the former district, 
although the tax rate as extended in the former 
district is thereby made greater than it other- 
wise would have been. But the fact that one 
school district unlawfully levies and collects 
taxes on land in another school district does not 
prevent the latter from levying and collecting 
taxes on the same land (35 Cyc. 1037).” 

The decision of the court appears to be very 
fair, inasmuch as the Fall River District suffered 
no loss of funds. It is true, however, that the 
taxpayers of the Fall River High School Dis- 
trict paid a higher tax and those of the Shasta 
High School District paid a lower tax than 
would have been the case had the territory of 
Bunker Hill been taxed as part of the Fall River 
High School District as it should have been. 
But as the court said, all the taxes were volun- 
tarily paid and the parties paying the taxes were 
not before the court. 


Married Women and Compulsory 
Education 


HETHER or not marriage relieves girls 
\ \ otherwise subject to the compulsory edu- 
cation laws from compliance therewith, has been 
a controversial subject for some time. 
The Attorney General was asked these two 
quest ons: 
“1. Is the husband subject to the penalties of 
the school law for failure to compel his wife, a 
girl between the age of 16 and 18 years, to 


attend school? 


2. How can you compel a married female 
minor between the age of 16 and 18 years to 
obey the schoo! law in regard to her attendance 
upon school, and if she refuses to attend, what 
can then be done about it?” 

In response, the Attorney General in his 
opinion No. 7070 (April 2, 1930) ruled that while 
section 1.350 of the School Code compelled all 
minors, with certain exceptions, between 16 and 
18 years of age to attend part-time high school 
classes, only the parent or guardian or other 
person having the control or charge of such a 
minor could be penalized, under School Code 
section 1.370, for the failure to compel his attend- 
ance thereon. 

As the Attorney General points out, a girl 
who marries is thereby released from the con- 
trol or charge of her parents or guardian but 


her husband does not have “control or charge” 
of her so as to render him subject to the pen- 
alties of the law should he fail to compel his 
wife to attend school. 

Thus, while the law makes such a girl between 
16 and 18 years of age subject to attendance 
upon continuation classes, nothing can be done 
to enforce or compel her attendance. 


* * * 


C. T. A. North Coast Section 


100 Per Cent Schools—April 26, 1930 


EL NORTE COUNTY: Del Norte High; 

Del Norte Elementary; Crescent-Elk; 
Lake Earl; Mill; Mountain; Pine Grove; Smith 
River Union. 

HUMBOLDT COUNTY: High Schools— 
Arcata Union; Eureka Senior; Eureka Junior; 
Ferndale; Fortuna; Eureka City Elementary; 
Franklin; Jefferson; Lafayette; Lincoln; Mar- 
shall; Washington. 


Elementary—Alton; Arcata; Banner; Blue 
Lake; Burr Creek; Cutten; Ferndale; Florence; 
Fortuna; Garberville; Glendale; Holmes; Klam- 
ath; Little River; Lone Star; McCann; Mc- 
Dairmid; McKees Mill; Mettah; Pepperwood; 
Scotia; Showers Pass; Trinidad; Washington; 
Wilder; County Superintendents Office. 


MENDOCINO COUNTY: High Schools— 
Fort Bragg Senior; Fort Bragg Junior; Hop- 
land; Mendocino; Point Arena; Potter Valley; 
Round Valley; Ukiah; Willits. 

Elementary — Bonita; 3ridgeport; Brush 
Creek; Caspar; Comptche; Cottoneva; Coyote; 
De Haven; East Mendocino; Fort Bragg Union; 
Franklin; Galloway; Garcia; Hansen; Hawley; 
Hearst; Hopland Union; Independence; Leg- 
gett Valley; Manchester; Mendocino; McDow- 
ell; Nashmead; Noyo; Occidental; Piercy; Pine 
Ridge; Point Arena; Potter Valley Union; Red- 
wood Valley Union; Reservation; Riverside; 
River Union; Round Valley Union; Sawyers; 
Sea Side; Sherwood; Spring Grove; Two Rivers; 
Ukiah; Westport; Whitcomb; Willits; Woods; 
County Superintendents Office. 

Trinity County: Burnt Ranch; Cox Bar; 
Douglas City; Hyampom; Island Mountain; 
Junction City; Lake Mountain; Lewiston; Lower 


Trinity; Trinity Center; County Superintendents 
Office. 


* * * 


Gleaming Rails is a good story of railroad life 
and adventure, by Graham M. Dean, with illus- 
trations by Paul Cavenagh. Published by D. 
Appleton and Company, of New York; 240 pages; 
$2. For boys and their teachers, this; plenty of 
action and stirring episode. 





Imperial County 


Acacia 

Alamo 

Bard 

Calipatria 

Eastside 

Heber 

Holtville 

McCabe Union 

Mt. Signal Union 
Silsbee 

Verde 

Westmoreland 
Winterhaven 
Colorado 

Brawley Union High 
Calexico High 
Central Union Hi. & Jr. 
Holtville Union High 


Inyo County 


Bishop Consolidated 
Cartago 

Darwin 
Independence 
Keeler 

Lone Pine 
Manzanar 

Milton 

North Inyo 
Olancha 

Owenyo 

Pleasant Valley 
Riverside 

Round Valley 

Ryan 

Station 

West Bishop 
Haiwee 

Owens Valley Union High 


Los Angeles County 
Arcadia 
Baldwin Park 
Claremont 
Crescenta 
Culver City 
El Monte 
Kl Segundo 
Garvey 
Glendora 
Grant 
Hermosa 
La Canada 
Laguna 
La Verne Heights 
Lowell Joint 
Lynwood 
Manhattan 
Norwalk 
Palos Verdes 
Ranchito 
Temple 
West Covina 


Beach 
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School Systems of C. T. A. Southern Section 


100 Per Cent Membership in California Teachers Association 


West Whittier 
Downey Union High 
Glendale 

Glendale Union Hi. & Jr. Col. 
Herbert Hoover High 
Huntington Park 
Inglewood 

Redondo Union High 
Alhambra 

Beverly Hills 
Burbank 

Compton 

Long Beach 

Monrovia 

Montebello 

South Pasadena 
Santa Monica 
Whittier 


Orange County 
Bolsa 
Buena Park 
Cypress 
El Modena 
Fullerton 
Garden Grove 
Huntington Beach 
Katella 
La Habra 
Loara 
Magnolia 
Orangethorpe 
San Joaquin 
San Juan 
Savanna 
Brea-Olinda Union High 
Fullerton U. H. & J. C. 
Garden Grove Union High 
Huntington Beach U. H. 
San Juan Capistrano H. 
Tustin Union High 
Anaheim 


Riverside County 


Beaumont 
Cabazon 
Coachella 
Corona 

Edom 

Elsinore Union 
Ferndale 
Glenavon 

Hyat 
Lakeview 
Mecca 
Murrieta 
Nuevo 

Palo Verde Valley Union 
San Timoteo 
Temecula 
Thermal 

Val Verde 
Wildomar 

El Sobrante 
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Idyllwild 

Banning Union High 
3eaumont Union High 
Elsinore Union High 
Palo Verde Union High 
Perris Union High 

San Jacinto Union High 


San Bernardino County 


Adelanto 
Alto Loma 
Amboy 
Apple Valley 
Bagdad 
Barstow 
Big Bear Lake 
Camp Baldy 
Central 
Chino 

City Creek 
Cucamonga 
Daggett 

Del Rosa 
Etiwanda 
Fairview 
Fawnskin 
Goffs 
Greenleaf 
Hesperia 
Highland 
Hinkley 
Hodge 
Kramer 
Lake Arrowhead 
Lanfair 
Lucerne 
Ludlow 
Midway 
Mill 
Minneola 
Barton 
Bryn Mawr 
Mojave 
Morongo 
Needles 

Oak Glen 
Ontario 

Oro Grande 
Osdick 

Pass 

Phelan U. 
Peidmont 
Pioneer 
Redlands 
Rialto 
Summit-Crestline 
Terrace U. 
Todd 

Trona 
Warmspring 
Yermo 
Yucaipa 
Fenner Emergency 
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Cedar Pines 
Victor Valley Union High 
sig Bear Branch 


San Diego County 


Banner 
3onsall U. 
Campo 
Carlsbad U. 
Chula Vista U 
Cla Mar 
Coronado 
Escondido 
Green Valley 
Julian Union 
Libby 

Lilac 
Monument 
National City 
Oak Grove 
Oceanside 
Otay 

Potrero 
Ramona Union 
Rancho Santa Fe 
San Dieguito 
San Felipe 
San Onofre 
San Pasquale Union 
Santa Ysabel 
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San Ysidro 

S. Bay Union 

Twin Oaks 

Warner 

West Fallbrook 

Borego Branch of Wainer 
Fallbrook Union High 
Mt. Empire Union High 


Santa Barbara County 
Artesia 
3allard 
Betteravia 
Bicknell 
Carpenteria Union 
Casmalia 
College 
Cuyama 
Den 
Doheny 
Garey 
Goleta Union 
Guadalupe Joint Union 
Concepcion 
Jalama 
Lompoc Union 
Los Alamos 
Miguelito 
Montecito 
Olive 
Purisima 


Children of the Desert 


AM enclosing three little poems from two small 
girls who live in the middle of the Mojave 
desert, at Daggett. The poem, A Desert Shower, 


News 


Rice 

San Julian 

Santa Rita 

Solvang 

Suey 

Wasioja 

Emergency Preventorium 
Carpenteria Union High 
Lompoc Union High 
Santa Ynez Valley U. H. 


Ventura County 
Avenue 
Briggs Oliveland 
Center 
Eliseo 
Hueneme 
Mill 
Moorpark 
Mound 
Ocean View 
Pleasant Valley 
Santa Ana 
Santa Paula 
Saticoy 
Temascal Jt. 
Torrey 
Yerba Buena 
Moorpark Union High 
Ventura City 


(Continued on Page 72) 


Little Violet 


Mitprep TARBET, age 13 years 


IMID little violet 
Lift your dainty head 


was written in about an hour’s time and while I 
was present at the school. It was while Daggett 
was having one of its very rare storms.—Frep W. 
CLOONEY, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
San Bernardino. 





A Desert Shower 


NeELLIc TARBET, age 10, Grade 4 


HE sky was gray and the clouds were 
_ thick, 

As they hung over a desert town. 
The rain came pit-a-pat-a-pit-a-pat, 

And the wind blew all around. 
Everything was dark and dreary, 

And more gloomy every hour. 

And the clouds up in the dark sky, 

Threatened any time to shower. 
First there came a patter, 

As the rain came to the ground. 
And then a little louder, 

As the rain came pouring down. 
It turned into a blizzard, 

As it poured down from the sky, 
But now it has passed over, 

And the sun shines way on high. 


From the dry leaves and the grass 


That has been your bed. 


Warm sun shines above you 
Cool breezes fan your brow 


Dainty little violet, 
Harken to me now. 


Robin sings his sweetest song 


Lovely melodies 
Waken little flower, arise 
Jack Frost cannot freeze. 


So the violet lifts her head 


Hastens to arise 


And we find her in the woods 


Bluer than the skies. 


The Desert 


MiILpreD TARBET 


OUNTAINS blended with the horizon 


Roads a ribbon sheer and white 


Sage and cacti stretching onward, 


Sun, an orb of dazzling white. 


Wind as hot as from a furnace 
Miles of sand dunes brightly beam 
Mirage lakes in distant valleys 
In deceiving beauty gleam. 








— —-— 
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Boys Athletics in Junior High Schools 


R. H. McCurntic, Teacher 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, San Jose 


HE physically-fit boy needs vigorous 
and developmental activity. Basketball, 
baseball, and speedball give this vigor- 
ous practice. It is therefore essential 





,| that junior high school athletic spon- 
(2S) sors aim at “wide participation of the 
largest numbers of boys possible,” and “every 
boy in school on some kind of a team during 
the year.” As in the regular physical education 
program the objectives are “recreation, efficiency 
in varied activity, opportunity for leadership, 
training in team play, and co-operation and the 
development of sportsmanship.” 

Under a group of well-trained and experienced 
sponsors a good program has been developed 
in each of the junior high schools in San Jose. 
As it should be, the emphasis is on an intra- 
mural program, based largely upon these more 
popular sports, speedball, basketball and play- 
ground ball. 

Each school is organized within itself for an 
extensive noon league. This league is composed 
of home room teams, managed by students, and 
supervised by physical instructors. An associa- 
tion of umpires, referees, timekeepers, doorkeep- 
ers, etc., take care of the officiating and the 
minor details of the games. 

The noon games continue throughout the 
year, changing from one sport to another as the 


Eternal Seventeen 


Nancy YERKES, Los Angeles High School 


OREVER fresh, forever free, 
Forever just the youth of me— 
To hope, to believe, to dare, to win, 
When all is clearly good or sin— 
You are the Dawn; what boots the Day! 
The flowers will ever bloom in May. 
Years come, years go; let hair turn snow; 
What odds these looks, when all men know 
A man’s as old as he does feel, 
And he does feel as heart is weal. 
Forever fresh, forever free, 
Forever just the heart of me— 


Now heart is hope, and hope is life, 
And so I slip the world of strife, 


And ride along a spring-time stream 
With you, Eternal Seventeen. 


seasonal and special interests demand. These 
sports usually culminate in a championship series 
for each grade. As each home room has a team, 
and a team often requires all of the available 
boys, the per cent of participation runs very 
high. At least 80 per cent of the boys above 
the low seventh grade are participants some 
time during the year. 

In addition to this noon league there are 
many activities carried on after school; some 
intramural and some interscholastic. During 
basketball season there are class and weight 
teams. Baseball season brings out class and 
grade teams in playground ball and also hard 
baseball teams. Following several weeks of 
track practice a running carnival in the spring 
ends the year’s activities. 

All undernourished boys (because of recent 
illness or accidents, too rapid growth, or pos- 
sibly from poor health habits) join a nutrition 
group, have their school cafeteria lunch selected 
according to vitamin value by an expert nutri- 
tionist, and then rest for a half-hour in a steamer- 
chair upon an open upstairs deck adjoining the 
library. During the physical education hour 
they rest again or have light exercises—playing 
horseshoes—according to advice from the phys- 
ician or nurse. They have instruction in proper 
food and health habits for one hour each week. 


Thomas B. Price, former superintendent of 
Mariposa County schools, resigned his position 
in January and is now a representative of the 
Cc. F. Weber & Company at Los Angeles. He 
is making his home in Glendale. 


At a recent meeting of the Mariposa County 
Teachers Association, he was presented with a 
beautiful black onyx double fountain-pen desk- 
set, in appreciation of the high esteem in which 
he is held by his teachers. 


Mr. Price has made a splendid record, par- 
ticularly in the establishment of rural super- 
vision, in the improvement of the rural course- 
of-study, and in the professional advancement 


of rural schools. He made a praiseworthy 
record in the observance of Public Schools Week 
in his county. His successor is Mrs. Lottie J 


Wegener, an accomplished lady with a pleasing 
personality. 

Mr. Price’s many friends throughout the state 
will wish him all success in his business caree: 
~ x * 

Chowchilla Union High Sehool is to have a 


new 35,000 gymnasium. The bids have been 
opened. 
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New Winston Silent Readers 


W: CAIRNS HARPER, Pacific Coast represen- 
tative of the John C. Winston Company,, 

calls attention to the remarkable New Silent 

Readers, recently published by that firm. 

These three books (Book IV, Facts and Fan- 
cies; Book V, Whys and Wherefores; Book VI, 
Scouting Through) are well printed, illustrated 
in colors, and handsomely bound. They teach the 
pupils how to study; the material is 100 per cent 
original; every type of silent reading is included; 
and the grading is carefully tested. 

The authors are Drs. William Dodge Lewis 
and Albert Lindsey Rowland, of Pennsylvania. 
The illustrations are by Florence and Margaret 
Hoopes. 

These books present an integrated plan for 
presenting paragraph study, the outline, the 
summary, self-checking, and activities. There is 
growth, not only within the individual books, 
but also through the series. The books for the 
seventh and eighth grades are nearing comple- 
tion. They will continue the unified plan pre- 
sented in the books already published. 


These readers present a co-ordinated plan for 
teaching pupils to study. They are designed to 
be read from the first to last page seriatim. A 
speed test appears near the beginning, near the 
middle, and near the end of each book. Without 
formal organization that will give the tedious 
effect of a long series of units of a similar na- 
ture, intimately related selections are grouped 
together. There is a growth in the difficulty of 
selections from beginning to end of each book. 
Stories are interspersed among factual units to 
add to the interest. 

The Fourth Grade Book is 78c; Fifth Grade 
Book is 82c; Sixth Grade Book is 84e. 


* * * 


The American Book Company has recently 
issued a new printing of the New Industrial 
Readers by Frank G. Carpenter. The titles are 
How The World Is Housed, How The World Is 
Fed and How The World Is Clothed. The price 
is 96 cents each. 


These new and up-to-date readers belong to 
a series which presents the great industries of 
the world in a fascinating and graphic manner. 
The author conducts the pupils on imaginary 
trips over the globe, investigating the sources 
of their food and clothing, their transportation, 
manufacture, and importance in commerce. 
Trade routes and centers of particular indus- 
tries are visited and the pupil’s interest is en- 
gaged through this method of direct contact 
and personal investigation. 


School Books and Others 


Teachers are invited to contribute brief notes concern- 
ing school books or other literature that has been especially 
helpful to them in their work or their leisure. 


A Handbook for Counselors 


ITH the co-operation of the State Depart- 

ment of Education, a commmittee, with Mrs. 
J. A. Sanderson of the Santa Cruz High School 
as chairman, is gathering material that will be 
used in the preparation of a Handbook for 
Counselors. 


It is believed that whatever is produced by 
this committee will be of definite and practical 
value, not only to counselors but to principals, 
vice-principals, deans, and classroom teachers. 


The committee is addressing a communication 
to a selected number of representative schools. 
Individuals contributing to the success of this 
project will receive public and grateful acknowl- 
edgment. 


* * * 


Publ:c Schools v. Delinquent Youth 


“WFyUBLIC Schools versus Delinquent Youth” is 
a 250 page book written by L. J. Vanden 
Bergh, LL.B., J.D., author of “Trail of the 
Pigmies,” and member of the Department of 
Attendance, Los Angeles City Schools. 

The volume has an interesting foreword by 
Honorable Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and is published at Los An- 
geles by the Clark Publishing Company. 


* x * 


Better Citizenship, a textbook in community 
civics, by Ella Cannon Lewis (principal an@ 
instructor in civics in the Calhoun School, New 
York City) is published by Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, of Chicago and New York; 600 pages; 
$1.72. There are many illustrations; a good 
unit-plan; vital pupil activities; and generous 
treatment of such themes as vocational civics, 
farm problems, and foreign relations. 


* * * 


Along the Shore is a charming pocket-volume, 
written and illustrated by Eva L. Butler and 
published by The John Day Company of New 
York. It describes the common plants and ani- 
mals of the seashore, with methods for collect- 
ing and preserving them. It is simply written, 
for nature-lovers of all ages; $1.25. 


* = * 


The Nervous System and Its Conservation by 
Percy G. Stiles, assistant professor of physi- 
ology in Harvard University, is a valuable book 
for teachers and students. This is the third 
edition, revised; published by W. B. Saunders 
Company, of Philadelphia. Professor’ Stiles 


writes entertainingly and authentically. 
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The Deenie Men by Jo McMahon is a charming 
little book of fairy tales; With Morgan as the 
Main by C. M. Bennett is a dashing pirate yarn 
of the Spanish main. Both are published by 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 286 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, who issue many beautiful and 
valuable books for children and young people. 


* * * 


I Spend the Summer by James S. Tippett, 
illustrated by Elizabeth T. Wolcott. Published 
by Harper and Brothers, 63 pages, price 75 
cents. Every youngster revels in the prepara- 
tions for summer vacationing, and enjoys even 
the uncomfortable features of the journey. 

The author has the faculty for seeing things 
that interest small boys and girls from their 
viewpoint. We feel that this little book of re- 
freshingly different verses is, perhaps, the most 
appealing of any he has written. It is a com- 
panion volume to those two popular books, I 
Live In a City and I Go A-Traveling. 


. * * 


A Little Book of Necessary Ballads, compiled 
by Wilhelmina Harper; illustrated by Helen B. 
Evers; published by Harper and Brothers. Price 
$1; 86 pages. A companion volume to the popular 
“Little Book of Necessary Nonsense.” This new 
volume contains a representative collection of 
the most famous ballads of literature, with spe- 
cial emphasis on those that would appeal to 
younger readers. 

There are several of the legendary ballads, 
others of more recent date, and a few “Ameri- 
can ballads.” The illustrations have caught the 
spirit and technique of the ballad, and yet show 
an originality of imaginative interpretation 
that lends unusual distinction. 


* * a 


Meddlers: Uplifting Moral Uplifters, by H. I. 
Brock, is published by Iwes Washburn, New 
York City. 330 pages; $4.00. A biting analysis 
of reforms and reformers; good tonic for Cali- 
fornia school-people; provocative, but not to be 
taken too seriously by those seriously engaged 
in the genuine improvement of life and living 
conditions. 

* s s 

The Earth for Sam, by W. Maxwell Reed, is 
a gorgeous story of prehistoric life on this 
planet, written for young people (ages 10-16). 
A fine account of primitive life, with 250 photo- 
graphs and many line drawings. Highly recom- 
mended for California school libraries. Pub- 
lished by Harcourt Brace and Company, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York City; 400 pages. 

ee 8 


The Life Story of Birds by Eric Fitch Dagtish 
(published by William Morrow and Company, 
886 Fourth Avenue, New York City) is a won- 
derful children’s book, created by a man who 
is a naturalist, artist and capable writer; 250 
pages; $3. 

* * = 

Good Times for All Times is a cyclopedia of 
entertainment, for home, church, school and 
community, by Nina B. Lamkin, illustrated by 
Minerva M. Wagner and published by Samuel 
French, 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles. It is 
a complete and satisfactory compendium of 
games and plays. 400 pages; $4. 
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The Sea, by H. A. Marmer (assistant chief, 
division of tides and currents, U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey), is an authoritative treatise 
of 325 pages, with 45 illustrations, published by 
D. Appleton and Company, New York City. It 
is one of their “New World of Science” series, 
edited by Watson Davis. Marmer has written 
a worthy volume upon the science and romance 
of the sea. ($3.00) 


7 * * 


Among recent books for young people pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Company (385 West 
32d Street, New York City), are: “Even Sara,” 
by Gladys Blake, and “Carol of Crawford High” 
by Earl Reed Silvers. These are good, whole- 
some stories of adventure and youth. $2 each. 


* * 


The Meaning of Culture, by John Cowper 
Powys, is a thoughtful volume of 285 pages, 
published by W. W. Norton and Company, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Of this notable 
book Will Durant has said: “He offers a guide 
to happiness. I have taken an almost sinful 
pleasure from every page.” 


« > « 


Social psychology of international conduct is 
presented by Dr. George Malcolm Stratton (pro- 
fessor of psychology in the University of Cali- 
fornia) in a thoughtful and distinguished volume 
of 400 pages, published by D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 35 West 32d Street, New York City; $3.00. 


* * * 


A library edition of the Silent Reading Hour 
has been issued by the Wheeler Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, in three charming illustrated 
volumes,—Happy Days, True Stories, Adventure 
Stories 


* * * 


Boys Book of Exploration, stories of the ex- 
ploration of the world, by J. Harris Gable (with 
charts by the author; profusely illustrated) is 
published by E. P. Dutton and Company, 286 
Fourth Avenue, New York City; 500 pages, $5.00. 
A glorious book of adventure. 


* * * 


Junior Literature is a series of four books 
(literary readers for junior high schools) by 
Dr. Walter L. Harvey, formerly president of 
Teachers College, New York City. Each volume 
comprises 390 pages of literary masterpieces 
The publishers are Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, of Chicago. 


* * * 


The Jawbreakers Alphabet, by Eunice and 
Janet Tietjens, illustrated by Herman Post, 
(published by Albert and Charles Boni, New 
York City, $3.50) is a quaint and vivid way of 
revealing to young people the plant and animal 
life of early geological times. It is delightfully 
painless popularized paleontology 


* - * 


Pal, the story of an Airedale, by Alexandra 
Cc. Jenkins (illustrated by Kurt Wiese) is pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Company of New 
York. It is a mighty good dog story, for chil- 
dren and for adults. $1.50. 
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Amateur Games and Sports 


A review by Miss Claire Colestock, Assistant 
Director of Physical Education, Pasadena City 
Schools. 


HE Amateur Spirit in Scholastic Games 
a Sports”, by Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers, 
director of education 
division, New York State Education Depart- 
ment’, presents a gigantic problem that chal- 
lenges all who are concerned with the growth 
and education of modern youth. The problem: 


Shall the vital interest and active participation 


health and_ physical 


of thousands of boys and girls in a sport-pro- 
gram in colleges, universities, and high schools 
throughout the country be made to yield the 
highest attainable ideals and standards in char- 
acter-development and sportsmanship? 

In Part I, “Player Freedom with Respon- 
sibility—Prerequisites to 
author defines 


Amateurism”, the 
“General Regulation Number 
One” which is a rule agreed upon and adopted 
by the “Central Committee of the New York 
State Public High School Athletic Association 
which formulates and administers eligibility 
rules and state tournaments for the high schools 
of New York State”. 

“General Regulation Number One” gives “to 
school boy athletes the rights and privileges of 
playing their own games unhampered by the 
interference of adults.” As Dr. Rogers states 
“under the new adjustment the activity becomes 
a game by, for, and of the boys, rather than 
between the coaches, forced by tradition and 
public opinion to use boys as pawns for the 
amusement of a more or less hysterical crowd”. 

The Regulation prevents side-line coaching by 
not allowing the coaches of either team to have 
contact with the players after the game is 
started. The exception to the rule is that a 
coach or representative may order the with- 
drawal of any contestant at any time for any 
reason. The contestant may not return to the 
same contest. 


The application of the “General Regulation” 
to football is a specific application which meets 
a recognized need in a particular field. The 
principle underlying the “Regulation”, which 
places the responsibility of playing the game 
upon the players, is in accordance with the 
modern educational theory of pupil activity and 
participation under guidance. The author makes 
it clear that only in so far as the doctrine of 

(1) Published bv C. F. Williams & Son, 36 
Beaver Avenue, Albany, New York. 


“Freedom with Responsibility” is applied both 
in play and work programs of students will such 
obvious values result as the “power and habit 
of making choices, increased power of initiative, 
increased self respect, greater courage in meet- 
ing unsupported, new and unexpected situations, 
and all values, in fact, which men of affairs in 
modern life desire greatly to have the school 
develop”. 

That Dr. Rogers does not stand alone in his 
support and belief in the efficacy of the practical 
application of these principles is shown by the 
enthusiastic endorsement in the content of the 
text of the “General Regulation” by such na- 
tionally recognized leaders in the field of general 
education and in the field of physical education 
as: Dr. George F. Arps, dean of college of educa- 
tion, Ohio State University: Professor E. L. 
Thorndike, Columbia University; Professor 
Arthur I. Gates, Columbia University; Professor 
Lewis M. Terman, Stanford University; Dr. W. H. 
Kilpatrick, Teachers College, Columbia: Dr. 
Henry W. Holmes, dean of graduate school of 
education, Harvard; Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, 
Teachers College, Columbia; State Directors of 
Physical Education—California, Delaware, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and West 
Virginia. 


Nation-wide Endorsement 


Dr. Rogers will no doubt gain adherents to 
the cause of sane competition both among the 
friends and enemies of “General Regulation 
Number One”. He presents the problem, from 
the point-of-view of a sympathetic participant 
from within the ranks of the sinners, rather than 
a critical and unerring observer from without. 
In the chapter on “Criticism and Rejoinder” he 
exhibits an intimate acquaintanceship with the 
current practices in coaching. 

He states and answers with clarity and def- 
inite information the criticisms and arguments 
of the opponents to the Regulation. This chapter 
would seem to set forth to both converted and 
unconverted the tremendous desirability of rais- 
ing standards of sport and sport management. 
In this chapter might be made the application 
of the quotation given by the author from 
George Washington as a prelude to Chapter I. 
“Let us raise a standard to which the wise and 
just may repair. The event is in the hands of 
God.” 

The significant message in “The Amateur 
Spirit” is contained in Part II, “The Amateur 
Spirit-Points-of-View”. In the chapter on Fair 
Play, Dr. Rogers says “Fair Play includes at 
least three definite qualities, ‘honesty, courtesy 
and justice of which perhaps the most difficult to 
appreciate and practice is justice”. 

He makes the point that a sport to function 
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properly as “Fair Play” should give opportunity 
for both expression and development, on the 
part of all participants, of these qualities. That 
the author is not loath to give credit where 
credit is due, is shown by this statement: “Flag- 
rantly dishonest practices which were once quite 
common now seldom occur; exchanges of at 
least the more obvious courtesies are the rule 
rather than the exception; and the grosser in- 
equalities between competing teams are not so 
common as they once were.” 


A Long Road Ahead 


However, we must agree with the author that 
“much remains to be done”. It does happen at 
times that the practice of real courtesy ceases 
soon after the whistle blows. A great deal of 
enjoyment can be secured from the author’s 
description of an enthusiastic and intelligent 
group of alumnae, friends, etc., of higher edu- 
cation cheering a victorious team for any one or 
all of the following: 


1. Having been fed on a superior diet. 
2. Having won the victory on an inopportune 
bounce of the ball. 

3. Having practiced longer hours. 


4. Being possessed of more brute strength and 
muscle. 


5. Having been trained by the superior brain 
of a superior coach. 


There is no objection to cheering and enthu- 
siastic yells of the mob as healthful activities 
and a means of self expression for the mob. 
The question is raised: do hysteria and the 
mob enthusiasm of the bleachers result in 
development of character and high ideals of 
sportsmanship either for the participants in the 
game or for the student body spectators! 


The keynote of the challenge to education in 
the book is given in the chapter on Victory. 
The author leaves no room for doubt as to his 
definition of “true victory and right principles”. 
The following summary of the point of view on 
Victory is a masterpiece both in thought and 
expression and should serve to stimulate the 
thinking of all who have to do with the training 
of young people: 

“Victories over nature are significant and may 
be causes for rejoicing as, for example, the elimi- 
nation of a disease, a triumph over the elements, 
or the lengthening of life. True victories over 
the lower expressions of human nature are sig- 
nificant too, as a triumph of courage over fear, 
and forgetting oneself in a higher endeavor 
(Charles Lindbergh provides a classic example 
of this type of victory), or sublimating one’s own 
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selfish motives to other motives of a more social 
character. 

“True victories of right principles are worthy 
of rejoicing, too, but there must be assurance 
that the principles are right principles. Probably 
the victory of justice over injustice, of freedom 
over slavery, and of culture over mechanism are 
worthy of praise. 

“Victory over other persons, however, has but 
little positive human significance at best, and 
should never be boasted over or made the sub- 
ject of an emotional outburst. In its mildest 
form it merely indicates differences in powers 
between individuals. In its worst form a victory 
of one individual or group over another is a 
method of mutual destruction and finally leads 
to the passing of the race. Players should always 
strive for efficiency in practice and give their 
all in games, but it is a prime duty of their 
coaches to teach them that no apparent victory 
over a human being can be counted a personal 
triumph. The only human triumphs worth cele- 
brating are over the forces of nature, including, 
each for himself, human nature. The more com- 
pletely do coaches imbue their pupils with these 
ideals and desires the better for both sport, 
humanity and the coaches themselves.” 

The book is inspirational in content, scholarly 
and artistic in presentation, scientific and sound 
in argument. It combines sound psychological 
principles of learning with ethical standards of 
the highest type and presents a convincing phil- 
osophy of education. Because the author sug- 
gests a practical means of applying this phil- 
osophy and these principles, not only to a sport 
program, but to the more general educational 
program as well, the book could advantageously 
be placed on required reading lists both in 
courses in education and physical education for 
administrators, principals and for all teachers. 
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A child's poster, showing the relation of the classroom book- 
table to the school program in a Bakersfield school. 
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. 3 . 
America’s Wings 
Hazet G. Lone 
South Pasadena Senior High School 


LOVE to teach! I would I loved it not! 
Times come when shop-girl I might be 
Or priestess high in quiet library, 
Or, bonneted and 
garden plot; 
But all of these call not to me, 
Explain me why—not one of these 


smocked, might delve in 


Must bring work home or carry heavily 
Strange loads of care which naught may ease 
Save Vision! 


And yet: to ope’ a life just half a-bloom, 

And soul’s poetic help set free— 

This were no task, no prison, tomb, 

’Tis fitting wings of gossamer on America-to-be! 


* * « 


Radio Education 


BEATRICE SAWYER ROSSELL 


American Library Association 


ADIO education and its future possibilities 

for adult students will be discussed at the 
American Library Association conferences to be 
held in Los Angeles, June 23-28. A feature of 
the program will be a talk by Levering Tyson, 
field representative of the American Association 
for Adult Education, who has been making a six 
months’ 
adults. 


survey of educational broadcasts for 


Leading educators have been keenly inter- 
ested in experiments in radio education con- 
ducted during the last few years. Following 
responses which showed that 100,000 pupils in 
22 states listened regularly to programs offered 
by the Ohio School of the Air in 1928, the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association in 1929 requested that the 
federal government appoint a committee to 
study the possibilities of education by radio. 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, secretary of the interior, 
appointed the desired committee, headed by 
William John Cooper, commissioner of educa- 
tion, and composed of 14 distinguished educa- 
tors and leaders in radio broadcasting. At a 
committee meeting in December a $10,000,000 
university of the air was proposed, but its estab- 
lishment was considered premature by heads of 
national broadcasting companies, who suggested 
instead a federal division for education by radio. 
Following the meeting, Secretary Wilbur pro- 


posed further investigation and experimentation 
by radio corporations, philanthropists and edu- 
cational institutions. 


A valuable feature of educational broadcast- 
ing has been the preparation of book lists or 
reading courses for listeners who wish to know 
more about a subject in which the broadcast has 
interested them. Two such book lists were pre- 
pared by the American Library Association this 
year for the American School of the Air and 
the voters’ programs of the National League of 
Women Voters. 


Correspondence 
credit is 


courses, for which college 
granted, have been combined with 
radio lectures in the “Trojan Air College” offered 
by the University of Southern California over 
KEJK. 

More than a score of California institutions 
and organizations now offer educational broad- 
casts. In its Rural School News Letter, No. 84, 
issued last February, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion drew attention to the California School of 
the Air, presented by stations KFI and KPO, 
which now offer courses in vocational guidance 
each Monday from 2:30 p. m. to 3 p. m. The 
comment was made: “The California plan of 
utilizing the radio to supplement its educational 
program seems to have peculiar promise for 
rural schools. ... But a radio program can hope 
to be successful in a rural school... only when 
radio experts and educational authorities work 
hand in hand, and when careful planning and 
experimentation precede every phase of the 
development.” 


A new undertaking in California, which will 
be watched with interest, is that of the Pacific- 
Western Broadcasting Federation, a non-com- 
mercial, non-partisan, non-sectarian organization 
incorporated for the specific purpose of estab- 
lishing a genuine university of the air. 


The Federation, financed by philanthropists, 
has been granted the privilege of constructing 
two transmitters, one for national service, and 
the other for international relay service. Its 
mechanical facilities will be as powerful as any 
in existence. Although the amount of work and 
the many problems connected with an under- 
taking of such magnitude make it impossible 
to say definitely when the first programs will 
be broadcast, it is hoped to launch the radio 
university the first of next year. 


Drama teachers will be interested in “Make- 
Up,” a manual for the use of actors, by John F. 
Baird; published by Samuel French, of Los An- 
geles and London. 160 pages; illustrated; $1.50. 
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Scene on grounds of the California School of Arts and Crafts, Oakland 


On this campus, from June 30 to August 8, the California School of Arts and 
Crafts will conduct its 24th annual Summer Session. There will be thirty inter- 
esting courses in drawing, painting, design, the crafts, art appreeiation, and 
methods of teaching art. The faculty will number some twenty highly trained 
art and craft ‘specialists, including Glenn A. Wessels, just returned from two 
years advanced study with Hofmann of Munich. 


Write today for summer catalog E-5 


F. H. Meyer, Director 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, California 
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A Rural Conference 


SIGNIFICANT — educational meeting 
A. as recently held at Chico under the aus- 
pices of the State Teachers College and State 
Department of Education. The conference in- 
cluded county superintendents, county boards 
of education and rural supervisors. 


The were represented: 
Modoc, Lassen, Siskiyou, Colusa, Sutter, Yuba, 
Placer, Shasta, Tehama, Butte, Glenn, Yolo, 
Nevada, Lake, and El Dorado. 


following counties 


Helen Heffernan, chief, division of rural edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, outlined 
the four major questions: 


1. Would economy of time and effort, im- 
provement of courses of study, increased teach- 
ing efticiency and a reduction in retardation 
result from uniformity of curriculum in these 
northern California counties in which such con- 
ditions as mobility of pupil population, 
organization and equipment are 

2. Would a uniform program of measurement 
in which counties would give standard tests at 
the same time and compile resuitant data in a 
comparable form provide a measure for the 
effectiveness of the curriculum and a basis for 
a scientific supervisory program? 

3. Would a program leading to a modern 
child accounting system result in a better adap- 
tation of instruction to child needs and a better 
articulation with 

4. What is the present status of the county 
board of education examination for the 
tification of teachers. 


school 
similar? 


secondary education? 


cer- 


Teacher Participation Paramount 


The importance of teacher participation in 
course of study making was strongly empha- 
sized. In order that the utmost teacher activity 
under expert guidance could be secured, the 


representatives agreed to 
tension 


organize regular ex- 
each county on the specific 
problem undertaken and secure instructors from 
Chico State Teachers College or other teacher 
training institutions to direct the projects. 


courses in 


A clearing house and 
organized to 
Bell and A. G. 
College, 


editing committee 
consist of R. C. 


was 
Merrill, H. M. 
Rinn of the Chico State Teachers 
members of the Northern 
tural Supervisors 


two Section, 


California Association, and 
one member to be selected by each county board 
of education. Miss Heffernan was appointed 
chairman of the committee. The committee was 
given power to act in organizing 
curriculum studies. 


the proposed 


In regard to the 
examinations for the 


problem of county 

certification of 
opinion 
following resolution: 


board 
teachers 


the consensus of embodied in the 


was 


“Whereas 
existed 


conditions no 
when provision was made whereby 
candidates for certificates might qualify for 
teaching in the public schools of the state 


longer obtain that 


by examinations conducted by county 
of education, and 

“Whereas the interests of the schools 
of the state are served through professionally 
trained teachers and adequate provision for 
such training has been provided by the state, 

“Be It Resolved that this conference recom- 
mend that the practice of certificating teach- 
ers through county examinations be discour- 
aged and be reduced to the least possible 
minimum and that legal provision relating 
thereto be modified in such a way as to dele- 
gate this power to the State Board of Iduca- 
tion.” 


boards 


best 


The nature of the conference was essentially 
democratic. The ideal was to enlist the activity 
of everyone concerned in the education of chil- 
dren to the end that a course of study might 
be developed representing forward looking pro- 
fessional practice and adapted to the conditions 
in the area concerned. It is believed that the 
experiment of inter-county curriculum co-opera- 
tion will stimulate general interest. 


A California School Code 


Sent in by E. E. Houcn, Principal 


Tetlman One School, Fresno 
S 


EILMAN ONE School has adopted a 
school code which has been solely made 


up bv the pupils. Very few schoois in Califor- 
nia jiave such a code or creed. Curs follows: 

We, the pupils of Teilman One, believe in work- 
ing for high ideals that make for clean living 
We believe in fair play in the classroom and on 
the playground. We stand for those things that 
will make us good, clean, strong, healthy citizens. 

Believing in these ideals, we have adopted, or 
taken, the following as our school code for Teil- 
man One: 

Honesty, obedience, courtesy, truthfulness, kind- 
ness, reverence, cleanliness, self-control, industry, 
and sportsmanship. 


These ideals were adopted from time to time 


in the school assemblies. One week one room 
will present something for the code and at 
another time some other room will offer an 


ideal. The pupils of the school are very proud to 
say that they are presenting and adopting their 
own school code for Teilman One—Paut Darter, 
Pupil of Teilman School. 
* * ~ 

The Modern Library (Books that have some- 
thing to say to the modern mind) comprises 
several hundred volumes,—representative works 
by modern authors of the first rank, and great 
classics of all times. They are well printed and 
bound, and sell for 75 cents a copy. California 
teachers of literature, English, and related sub- 
jects will find this new library to be of practical 
service. 
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NEW CARPENTER BOOKS 


New Industrial Readers 
How the World Is Fed (6-8) 
How the World Is Clothed (6-8) .96 
How the World Is Housed (6-8).. .96 


Journey Club Series 
The Foods We Eat (3-5) ‘ 
The Clothes We Wear (3-5) 

The Houses We Live In (3-5) 

The Ways We Travel (3-5) 
Ourselves and Our City (4-6) 


QuESTION—W hen you think geographical readers, 
what name comes up? ANSWER—Car penter. 

If you have any hesitancy in answering this question, please consult us promptly 
Better consult us, anyway, and we will confirm your belief in the continued superior- 
ity of the Carpenter books. They are truly in a class by themselves. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 




















Just what is the objective in 


Junior Business Training? 
Where does the emphasis belong? 
In GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE, by JoNEs and BERTSCHI 
the authors build their philosophy on the premise that 


All boys and girls are CONSUMERS and CITIZENS 
and that some of them will be paid WORKERS. 


General Business Science 


gives all the necessary training for jobs on the junior level 
of employment, and in addition, opens up the whole field of 
business for exploration and develops the subject in accord- 
ance with Junior High School objectives. 


Write our nearest office for examination copy 
or descriptive literature 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON TORONTO 





LONDON 
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Metamorphosis 


MarRIAN ASPEN 
Baldwin Park 


A LL winter long winds swept the desert 


floor, 

Cold, grey and bare, 

Tumbling the weeds into barriers, huge, un- 
kempt. 

Grey were the hills till turned to molten gold 

By sunsets’ glows. 

Nothing alive save Joshua trees 

Whose long, grotesque arms stretched toward 
azure skies 

Some as in agony, some as in prayer to gods 
on high 

For needed rain. . 

This morning ’cross the desert land I saw a 
miracle 

Splotches of gold, of purple, sunset hues, 

As if some giant artist, ready for his work 

Had squeezed those colors there as on a palate. 

With soft green splotches dappled in between, 

And here were buttercups, and lupine blue 

As mountain lakes. 

Even the hills were painted, 

Purple shadows, orchid, tender green 

Against the turquoise sky 

But stranger sight the Joshua’s arms 

Held snowy offerings toward Heaven 

Who'd answered their supplications. 

Was it perchance a fairy kind 

Who touched our desert land with magic wand? 

Or Nature’s way of reproducing kind? 

Something within me gazing at such beauty 
feels ’tis something more. 

A gift of love divine. 


* * * 


For Parents and Teachers 


apes or mothers who have not already 
made the acquaintance of The Parents’ Book- 
shelf, a ten-page reading-list designed as a 
guide to the literature on child training, 
may secure a sample copy by sending 10 cents 
in stamps to the American Library Association, 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Prepared in 
co-operation with the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, the folder suggests books 
which translate the results of scientific research 
into everyday terms. 

Under classifications such as training of par- 
ents, mental, social and physical development, 
work, play, and good manners, are listed from 
five to twelve books, each characterized by a 
few comments. Pamphlets which can be ob- 
tained free or at nominal cost are also men- 
tioned. Another feature is a page devoted to the 
grouping of books to form basic libraries for 
clubs or study classes at expenditures ranging 
from $5 to $25. 


new 


Recent School Bond Issues 


For previous digest of issues, see Sierra Edu- 
cational News, February, 1930, page 51. 


Alameda County 


Hayward—Special election February 18 on a 
$75,000 bond issue, to provide additions and 
improvements on the Hayward grammar 
schools. They include a 6room addition to the 
Bret Harte school; a 4-room addition to the 
Burbank school; a new auditorium for the John 
Muir school; and many minor alterations and 
improvements at each of the school buildings.— 
Earl G. Gridley, Secretary C. T. A. Bay Section. 


Colusa County 
Grimes—Bond election carried for an issue of 
$45,000 for a new grammar school.—Earl G. 
Gridley, secretary C. T. A. Bay Section. 
Williams—Special election carried on an issue 
of $105,000 for a new grammar school building. 
—E. G. Gridley, secretary C. T. A. Bay Section. 


Fresno County 
Bullard—Plans to vote $25,000 for the purpose 
of enlarging the school building and plants.— 
C. W. Edwards, county 
schools, Fresno. 


superintendent of 


Imperial County 
Brawley School District—Bond issue of $60,- 
000 carried March 28 to construct a 4-room addi- 
tion and a 6-room building for the elementary 
schools.—Dean §. Richmond, district superin- 
tendent. 


Mendocino County 


Mendocino City—Bond election carried March 
3; $18,500 for new elementary school, L-type 
redwood building; 5 classrooms, each with cloak- 
room and small supply-room; rest room; library; 
and principal’s office; tank-tower to provide 
water-pressure for fire protection.—Clarence W. 
Nicks, principal, Mendocino. 


Orange County 
La Habra Elementary Disiiict—Bond issue 
of $62,000 voted March 11, for new or additional 
class cafeteria, kindergarten-assembly, 
and alterations to take care of increase in attend- 
ance.—E. R. Berry, district superintendent. 


rooms, 


Santa Barbara County 
Santa Barbara School District—Bond election 
carried March 28 for $350,000, for two ele- 
mentary schools and two additions to present 
buildings. 


Santa Barbara High School District—Bond 
election carried March 28, for $600,000 for a 
new junior high school——E. C. Dengate, clerk. 
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When Making Your Book Orders 


address ‘conveniently at hand when 
you want it. To conserve some of your 
time the Sierra Educational News has 
compiled a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of school-book publishers who 
want to sell their books to the Califor- 
nia schools. 

When preparing your requisitions 
have this list on your desk so you will 
get the correct name of the publisher 
and his proper address. This will save 


Le may not have the publishers 


you time and also the time of those who 
place the orders. 

The list is of advertisers in the Sierra 
Educational News in 1929-30. Further 
details of their publications may be 
obtained by consulting their advertise- 
ments in the magazine—or write to the 
Sierra Educational News for desired 
information. 

Whenever possible buy from the 
firms who advertise in your magazine 
~—-the Sierra Educational News. 


Directory of School Book Publishers, 1929-30 


American Book Co.. 

D. Appleton & Co... 

A. S. Barnes & Co... 

Milton Bradley Co. 

Century: Coi:.....:...... 
Classroom Teacher....... 

F. E. Compton & Co... 
Denoyer-Geppert Co... 
Denoyer-Geppert Co. 

Dodd, Mead & Co....... 
Samuel French... 

Cat @ CO iscancc- nse. 

Globe Book Company... 
Gregg Publishing Co.......... 
Ruth Crocker Hoffman... 
Houghton Mifflin Co......... 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 
J. B. Lippincott Co... 

Little, Brown & Co. 
Macmillan Co........ 

G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Newson & Co.... 

A. J. Nystrom & Co......... = 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co.... 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.. 

Rand McNally & Co... 

Row, Peterson & Co. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Scott, Foresman & Co........ 
Teachers Co-operative Center 
Technical Book Co...... 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co... 
C. F. Weber & Company. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
John C. Winston Co... 
World Book Co.... 


aie tac 121 Second St., San Francisco 
. 149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
weiceag 67 West 44th St., New York City 


-aiecacsst eee 554 Mission St., San Francisco 


ee 353 Fourth Ave., New York City 

950 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
ree 280 Battery St., San Francisco 
..Drawer B, So. Berkeley 

es 635 Aaent Station, Los Angeles 
ee 449 Fourth Ave., New York City 

..811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 

...45 Second St., San Francisco 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
..Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


ee vevsseeeseeeee--------460 Grand Ave., Riverside 


612 Howard St., San Francisco 

Se Al nee is ee Syracuse, N. Y. 

1249 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

.149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
350 Mission St., San Francisco 

a Springfield, Massachusetts 

.2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 

eine 45 Second St., San Francisco 

..554 Mission St. San Francisco 

2 West 45th St., New York City 

ceusceana 559 Mission St., San Francisco 

149° New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
secastercosseeentde Fost St, San Francisco 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
...432 Sutter St., San Francisco 

525 Market St., San Francisco 

609 Mission St., San Francisco 

650 Second St., San Francisco 

525 Market St., San Francisco 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


..149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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C. T. A. Honorary Life Members 


Herewith are presented brief biographical sketches and portraits of distinguished men and women 


heen elected to Honorary Life Membership in the California Teachers Association. 


aol Neo 
Wilo have 


Dr. Dorsey of Los Angeles 


SUSAN M. DORSEY was born at Penn 

Yan, New York, February 16, 1857; daugh- 

ter of James and Hannah (Benedict) Miller; 

A. B., Vassar, 1877; LL.D., University of South- 

ern California, 1920; Pomona College, 1925; Oc- 

cidental 1927; married P. W. 
of Penn Yan, June, 1881. 

Teacher 

1877-78; 


College, Dorsey, 


Wilson 


Vassar College 


College, Chambersburg, Pa., 
1878-81; with Los An- 
geles High School, as teacher; head of classical 


department and vice principal, 1896-1913; as- 


Susan M. Dorsey 


sistant superintendent of 
1913-20; superintendent, 
professor at 


schools, Los Angeles, 
January 1920-29; now 
Pomona College. 


Member of the 
tion, 


National 
Teachers Association, 
Alumnae Association, Phi Beta 
lican. Baptist Clubs: Women’s 
Women’s Athletic (Los Angeles). 


Education Associa- 


California Vassar 
Repub- 
University, 


Kappa 


Has given 
problems of 
training 


special attention to vocational 
boys and girls, also to character 
Home: 1506 Arapahoe Street, Los An- 


geles.—From Who’s Who in America. 


Honorable Will C. Wood 


gee at Elmira, Solano California, 
December 10, 1880. Entered a little one- 


room country school in Vaca Valley in 1886 and 
got his elementary education in one and two- 
room schools, which resulted in a wholesome 
appreciation of both the merits and demerits of 
this pioneer American educational institution. 
Graduated from Elmira High School in 1898 and 
Vacaville High School in 1900. 


County, 


3egan his career of public service as United 
States Census Marshal in his home township 
in June, 1900, earning just $100.80 at this work 
—a fund which made it possible to enter Stan- 
ford University in September, 1900. Was Presi- 
dent of.his class during second semester of his 
Freshman year. 


Began teaching at Manka’s Corners in Suisun 
Valley in August, 1901, with salary at the rate 
of $70 a month for a nine months school year. 
Promoted to the _ principalship of “airfield 
Grammar School January, 1902. Served as a 
member of the Solano County Board of Edu- 
eation 1905-07. 


Elected to the 
School, 


principalship of the 
Alameda, in February, 1906, 
there until January 1, 1909, when he 
City Superintendent of Schools in 
Secretary of California Teachers 

1908-09. 


Wilson 
serving 
became 

Alameda. 
Association 


Studied at University of California 1906-09. 
Attended summer session University of Michi- 
gan 1913. Appointed Commissioner of Second- 
ary Schools to take office January 1, 1914, serv- 
ing until 1919. Elected Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction 1918; re-elected 1922 and 1926. 


He inaugurated the high school principals 
convention; promoted the efforts of high school 
principals to form the California Interscholastic 
Federation; drafted the first junior college law 
in 1915 and revised and enlarged the law in 
1919; obtained the original junior college fund 
by sponsoring legislation setting aside receipts 
from Federal oil land leases for junior college 
purposes; drafted and sponsored the first law 
providing for intermediate or junior high 
schools; drafted and sponsored the bill for free 
high school textbooks; aided Council of 
cation in successive revisions of the 
retirement salary law; made original 
tion of Constitutional Amendment 16, relating 
to school funds, co-operated with Superintend- 
ent Keppel and E. Morris Cox in drafting the 
amendment and wrote the official argument in 
favor thereof to be sent to voters; assisted in 
drafting legislation for the apportionment of 
funds raised under Amendment 16, 
most active in all movements and legislation 
looking toward the improvement of the schools 


Edu- 
teachers 


sugges- 


and was 
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and child welfare. 
have 


Will Wood and John Swett 
been California’s two notable State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction. 
Lecturer in education Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, summer 1917; at Stanford 
University, summers of 1920 and 1921; at Uni- 
versity of Southern California 1922. Awarded 
degree of Master of Arts pro merito by Univer- 


most 


Will C. Wood 


sity of Southern California in 1919. 
term as Superintendent of Public 
he gave educational lectures in 32 
territories. 

President 
ment of 


During 
Instruction, 
states and 
National Council of State 
Education 1919-20. Life member of 
National Education Association and California 
Teachers Association. Member Stanford Chap- 
ter of Phi Delta Joint author, Wood, 
Cooper Rice, “‘America’s Message.” State 
of Banks 1927 to date. 

Second Vice-President National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks 1929-30. Chairman 
Executive Committee and member of Board of 
Governors of Commonwealth Club of California, 


1930. Made extended trip to South 
1929-30. 


Depart- 


Kappa. 
and 
Superintendent 


America 


* * * 


N my return from South America I found 

your letter of January 31 informing me that 

I had been elected to honorary life membership 

in the California Teachers Association and given 
certificate No. 1. 

I cannot tell you how deeply I appreciate this 

exceptional honor. Please convey to the council 
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of education my warm appreciation for the 
honor and express to them my continued deep 
interest in California education and especially 
in the teachers of the state and their splendid 
organization. 

I look back upon my with the 
school people of California as one of the hap- 
piest periods of my life, a period during -which 
I had not only expressions of loyalty, in what I 
was seeking to accomplish, but also the active 
co-operation of 
officials. 


association 


school administrators and 


It was a pleasure to work for a program, 
because I realized that I had behind me so many 
loyal workers. I do not 
best serve education and the teachers 
fornia in the future, but I assure 
Cc. T. A. that I am always at 


know how I can 
of Cali- 
and the 
their service. 


just 
you 


With best wishes, I am Very sincerely.—Will 
C. Wood, State Superintendent of Banks. 
eS -- « 


Elisabeth Sherman of Oakland 
LISABETH MITCHELL SHERMAN is a Cali- 
birth, 

Her father, William Sherman, 
Francisco in August, 1849. 
ed in the public 
the Board of 


fornian by 


home ties, and training. 
Sz 


arrived in San 
He became interest- 
schools and as President of 
Education worked for the estab- 
lishment of the first high school in that city. 


In December, 1869, the family moved to Oak- 
land, where Miss Sherman received her educa- 
tion, graduating from the Oakland High School 
in May, 1878. A few years spent at the 
San Francisco Art School Virgil Will- 


were 
under 


Elisabeth M. Sherman 
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iams, and in private study of art with William 
Keith. 

The death of her father made it necessary 
for her to become a wage earner, and she began 
her work as a teacher in the 
of Covina, Angeles 
1884, she resigned to 
Lafayette 


ungraded school 
County. In November, 
accept a position in the 
Cakland. Twenty-four 
given there, 
travel in Europe. 


Los 


School in 


years of service were broken by 


a year’s study and 
Following, came the appointment as super- 
visor of grammar grades in the Oakland Public 
Schools. These three years of work 
broken by a around the world. 
In 1913 she 


were 
trip 
became the principal of 
School, and left in 1916 for the 
in the School. This 
she retired in July, 1928. 


Dewey 
same position 


Jefferson she held until 


Faith in Teachers Organizations 


Miss Sherman is a strong and consistent be- 


liever in teachers organizations, 
worker in all those to 


entitled to She 


and was an 
which she was 
was secretary of the 
original committee of retirement for the teach- 
ers of Alameda, Berkeley, and Oakland, 
was organized in and existed until 
1913, when the California State Pension 
became a 


active 


belong. 


which 
July 
Act 


1898 


law. 


The Oakland Teachers Association, Principals 
Club, Administrative Women, California Teach- 
ers Association, Council of Education, and Na- 


tional Education Association 


found her always 
at work with heart and energy to further their 
ideals and working plans, for the uplift 
ultimate good of those enrolled in her 
profession. 


and 
great 


She was elected by the teachers of the Oak- 
land Public Schools to represent them as 
of their delegates at the meeting of the 
tional Education held in 
Minneapolis, and annual 


one 
Na- 
1913 at 
meetings in 


Association 
later at 
other cities. 


She also was elected as a member of the 
Council of Education from the Bay section. This 
service was broken for several years by sick- 


ness, but ended with her retirement in 1928. 

Miss Sherman has always been a loyal mem- 
ber of the California Teachers Association, and 
feels deeply the honor now given her by that 
body. 


Fred M. Hunter, Formerly of Oakland 
UNTER, FREDERICK MAURICE, 
lor, University of Denver. 
nah, Mo., March 24, 1879; 
School, Blue Rapids, 


Chancel- 
Born in Savan- 
graduate from High 
Kan., 1895. 

University of Nebraska, A. B. 
Kappa). Member of 
Teams, 1902-03; 


1905 (Phi Beta 
Intercollegiate Debating 
football, 1902-04; Columbia 
University, A. M. 1919; University of California, 
Ed. D. 1924. 
Married 
1907. 
Harold. 


Superintendent of 
1905-11; 


Emma 
Children, 


Estelle Schreiber, 
Arthur 


Omaha, 


Francis and Maurice 
town schools, 


Agricultural 


Nebraska, 


Professor of Education, 


News 


Fred M. Hunter 


University of Nebraska, 1911-12; 
of City Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, 
1917-28; Chancellor University of 


Superintendent 
1912-17; 
California, 


Denver, 1928. 


Lecturer 


Columbia 


session 


summer sessions, Teachers 
1918-19; 


sessions, 


College, 
lecturer inter- 
University of 


University, 
and summer 
California, 1923-24-25; lecturer summer session, 
Stanford University, 1927; President of N. E. A. 
1920-21. 


Member Board of Directors, 
Teachers Association, 1923-27; member of Curri- 
culum Commission, State Department of Edu- 
cation, California, 1927; N. E. A., chairman Com- 
mittee of 100 on Teacher Tenure, 1923-28; au- 
thor, “Teacher Tenure Legislation in the United 
States,” 1924; hobbies, football and duck sheoting. 


California State 


OU may be sure I greatly appreciated receiv- 
ing your kind letter containing the Honor- 
ary Life Membership certificate. 


I cherish this membership very highly, but 
still more the memory of the wonderful contacts 
with yourself and all the people of 
California. 


school 


Kindly remember me with every good wish to 
President Gwinn and all members of the Board. 
I am Cordially yours.—Frederieck M. 
Chancellor, University of Denver. 


Hunter, 
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John William Linscott 


M* dear Mr. Cloud: 
The gift’ accompanied by the kind 


words of good fellowship, was appreciated more 
than mere words can express. 


It will be treas- 
ured until the sunset glow grows dim. 


I wish that I could meet once more with the 
few old co-laborers that are left and greet the 
new men and women who are carrying on the 
great work. 

Thanking you all, I am 

Sincerely, 
J. W. Linscortt. 


was born on a rock farm in 


Lincoln 


Santa Crug. 
Jefferson 


H* 
County, Maine, May 7, 


1848, and was named for his grandfathers, John 
Weeks and William Linscott, two 
neers of that section. His parents were fairly 
well educated. They true and upright 
citizens and worthy of the esteem in which they 
were held. 


Township, 


sturdy pio- 


were 


He was educated in the common schools, high 
schools, and academies of that day. At Water- 


John W. Linscott 


ville Classical Institute he prepared for the 
sophomore year of what is now Colby Univer- 
sity, but on account of ill health was prevented 
from entering. 

He taught his first school before reaching his 
sixteenth year. This school was situated on the 


(1) Honorary Life Membership in the Cali- 


fornia Teachers Association. 
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island of Islesboro, in Penobscot River. The 
wages were forty dollars a month; big pay for 
those days. He taught several terms in the 
schools near his home, attending school between 


terms. 


In March he left home for the far-off Califor- 
nia, by way of the Isthmus of 
arrived in San Francisco March 29, 1869. 
weeks began teaching a rural 
of Watsonville. 


Panama, and 
Two 
later he 
miles east 


school, 
two 


In 1872 he was elected principal of the Wat- 
sonville schools, which position he held for 
eighteen years. In 1882 he was elected county 
superintendant of schools. During the first four 
years of his incumbency, he 
at Watsonville. 


remained principal 


In 1890, he moved to Santa Cruz, and in 1902, 
he resigned as county superintendent to be- 
come city superintendent of the schools of Santa 
Cruz. He resigned in 1922, and the 
education elected him Superintendent 
He is still active in school work. 


board of 
Emeritus 


Recently, the board of education 
ville designated one of its 
buildings as the “J. W. 


School.” 


of Watson- 
fine new 
Linscott 


school 


Primary 


He married Emma Scott of Watsonville in 
1890, and eight children, six boys and two girls, 
have blessed the union. Six of the children are 
living. 


He was Grand Master of the Odd Fellows of 
California in 1904 and 1965, 
vears as trustee of the Free Library. In the 
social and church life of the community, he has 
ever been an earnest participant. He 
time President of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


and served many 


was one- 


* * * 


Arthur Henry Chamberlain 


Note: Data from Who's Who in America 

RTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN, educator 

and publisher; (111.) Nor- 
mal Sch., 1892, Throop Pasadena, 
Calif., 1896; diplomas, and 
Naas, Sweden, 1899; Master’s Diploma, Teachers 
Coll. (Columbia), 1903; B.S., Columbia, 1995, A 
M., 1904; grad. student, U. of Calif., 1910-11. 

Dir. of Dept., 1896-1900, prof. edn. and prin. 
Normal Sch., 1900-09, dir. summer session, 1900- 
04, dean, 1903-09, acting 1907-08, 
Poly. Inst. summer session U. of 
1911. 


Dept. pres., 


Cook Co. 
Poly. Inst., 
Leipzig, 


grad. 


Germany, 


pres Throop 


Instr. Calif., 
1903-05, 1915-18, 19, state dir. for 
Calif., 1905-07, 15, 19, treas., 
1907-10, N.E.A.; chairman 
Thrift Education; 
Angeles, Calif.), 


exec. com 
Nat. 
mem. Co. Bd. of 
1910-12; state com. 
of Promotion of Industrial Edn.; mem. 
Council Edn.; Pres. Assn. of Secys. of 
Teachers Assns.; Pres. Edu. Press Assn. of Am 
1923-27: Pres. Bd. of Directors, League of West- 
ern Writers. Independent Republican. 
salist. Woodman. Mason (32° Shriner). 
Twilight, Commonwealth. 

Author: Educative Hand Work Manuals, 2 
vols., 1901, 1905; Bibliography of the Manual 
Arts, 1902, 1911; The Conditions and Tendencies 


and dir., 
Committee on 
Edn. (Los 

Nat Soe 
Nat. 


State 


Univer- 
Clubs 
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of Technical Education in Germany, 1908; Stand- 


ards in Education, with some consideration of 


Their Relation to Industrial Training, 1908; N. 
America (with James Franklin Chamberlain, 
1911; Europe, 1912; Asia, 1913; South America, 
1913; Africa, 1914; Australia and Islands, 1915. 

The Growth of Responsibility and Enlarge- 
ment of Power of the City School Superintend- 
ent, 1913; Ideals and Democracy, 1913; Thrift 






























































































































Arthur Henry Chamberlain 


Cham- 
Series. 

News and sec. 
Council 1912-28. 


(with James Franklin 
Thrift Text 
Educational 
and Calif. 


and Conservation 
berlain), 1919. Editor 

Mng. editor Sierra 
Calif. Teachers Assn. 


Edn. contr. to mags.; lecturer on tech, and ednl. 
topics. Ednl. dir. Am. Soc. for Thrift. Chief of 
occupational direction. Army Ednl. Corps, A.E.F., 
1919. Secy. Calif. Assn. for Edu. in Thrift and 
Conservation; Publisher and Editor, Overland 
Monthly. Home: Pasadena, Office: Phelan Bldg., 
San Francisco. 


* * - 


President McLane of Fresno 


L. McLANE, President of the Califor- 
elie State Board of Education, was born 
in northeastern Missouri, 1862. Attended pub- 
lic schools in Missouri. 

Attended 


nary. 


Scotland County, Missouri, Semi- 
High School, Cantril, Iowa. B. S. degree 
Valparaiso 1887. Graduate study. 
University of California, University of Chicago 
and Harvard University. 


University, 


Taught in public schools of Iowa and Mis- 
souri. Principal Elementary Schools, Fresno, 
1891-93. Principal High School, Virginia City, 
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Nevada, 1893-96. 
Principal High 
School, Fresno, 
1896-99. 

City Superinten- 
dent of 
1899-1913. 
dent Fresno 
Teachers 
1911-1927. Presi- 
dent State Board 
of Education, 1927. 

President Neva- 
da State 


Fresno, 
Presi- 

State 
College, 


Teachers 


Association, 1895. 
President Central 
California Teach- 





ers Association, 
1907. President 
California Teach- 
ers Association, 
1911-13. Attorney- 


at-Law, Missouri 
and California. 
Organized first 
California Junior 


C. L. McLane 


College in 1910, at Fresno 








* * 


Richard Faulkner of San Francisco 


N October 1928, when the Board of Directors 
elected me an Honorary Life Member of the 
California Teachers Association, I called upon 


Secretary Cloud and expressed my appreciation 
of the honor conferred upon me. 
My record on broad lines follows: I was born 
in Irvington, 
W ashington 
Illi- 
August 
1858. I 
fraduated 
from the Uni- 
versity of Il- 
linois in June 
1877. I taught 
the school 
year of 1&877- 
78 in my na- 
tive state. I 
came to Cali- 
fornia in 1878 
and I taught 
in the inter- 
ior of the 
State 1878-88. 
I was elected 
vice - princi- 
pal of the 
Lincoln 
Grammar 
School, Francisco in October 1888. My ser- 
vice in San Francisco was continuous from that 


County, 


nois, 


97 
“i, 





Richard D. Faulkner 


San 


date until my retirement from the principal- 
ship of the Horace Mann Junior High School 
in June 1928. 


* * * 


The eighth grade class of Miss Eulah Fowles, 
elementary school teacher at Hollister, 
written and produced under her 
delightful one-act play entitled “Watch Me 
Change.” It is hoped that it may be published 
this fall and be made available to other schools. 


has 
direction a 
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HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


"THE Harr Wagner Publishing Company 

call to your attention that they have just 
published the first Geography of Southern 
California for school purposes. Dr. H. W. 
Fairbanks in his “Southern California, the 
Land and Its People,” has done a fascinating 
study of the home conditions of the Southern 
part of the State for pupils in the fourth or 
fifth grades. List price of this book is $1.50. 

e 


N the new Edition of California History by 
Harr Wagner and Mark Keppel we have a 
book revised down to May, 1929, beautifully 
printed and bound, with many new illustra- 
tions and much added material and data 
brought up to date. This book is being 
adopted in many places for use in the sixth 
grade, where the study of California History 
has been taken out of the Junior High School. 
List price of this new edition is $1.50. 
~ 


NIOR High School Science by Mae 

Johnson Corwin and Walling Corwin— 
the most outstanding book of the past year 
for an introductory or discovery course in 
science—has been adopted for the Seventh 
Grade in both Oakland and Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, and for supplementary use has been 
purchased in quantity by San Francisco, San 
Diego, Coronado, Glendale, Los Angeles; 
Bath, Ohio; Perth Amboy, N. J., and other 
places. List price of this book is $1.60. 


R Administrators desirous of an advanced 
method of keeping class records we offer 
the ‘Educators’ Looseleaf Class Book and 
Official Report,” designed by Oliver Hartzell, 
Superintendent of Schools of San Rafael, 
California. These class books are the result 
of six years of experimental work by Mr. 
Hartzell in endeavoring to attain a record 
book of simplicity and adaptability. The class 
book is listed at $1.25; Looseleaf fillers, per 
class, 25c; 6 classes, $1.00. 
* 


IN Arithmetic, published September Ist, we 

submit for your approval “Practice Prob- 
lems” by R. W. Camper, Rural Supervisor of 
Glenn County. Net $0.80. Supplemental 
problems in Arithmetic for the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades. 


; E Robert Lloyd Tone System,” by 

Robert Lloyd, is a book that every Eng- 
lish and Public Speaking teacher should pos- 
sess. List $1.25. 


We invite your careful attention to 
the above-mentioned books 


The Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








CHICAGO 


SHELDON 
ADJUSTO-POSTURE CHAIR-TABLE 


The classroom unit shown above may be 
adopted for teaching art, nature study, hand- 
work or music. It provides Adjusto-Posture 
seating for health and efficiency. Send for 
literature giving complete information. 


E. H. Sheldon and Company 


Laboratory, Home Economics and Vocational Furniture 
Muskegon, Michigan 
H. T. SPENCER, Western Representative 
Box 226 Corte Madera, California 
565 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
723 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 


The WIZARD 
—an all steel 
model which is 
suitable for the 
school where 
many pencils are 
sharpened many 
times a day. 


$4.00 


Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 


There’s inspiration in a sharp pencil— 
“whittling” means wasted time, wasted 
pencils and papers smudged from lead- 
soiled fingers. 

All APSCO Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 
have the wonderful APSCO Cutters— 
deeply undercut and ground to a razor 
edge. That’s why APSCO CUTTERS— 
don’t scrape—THEY CUT. 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer 
Catalog on request 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
ILLINOIS 
































Arthur Newhall Wheelock 
















ately. Since then I have 










as the elected secretary 
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San Francisco Teachers 








Women in Education. 
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Mary M. Fitzgerald 


Y connection with the 
in the receiving class. Passing 
State Normal 


The San Francisco Public School Department Professionally I have the honor 
at that time held competitive 


one following my graduation 
Normal School, I was “Number One” with a 1925, upon the recommendation of Dr. 
record of 98 per cent and was placed immedi- Marr Gwinn, Superintendent of San Francisco 
acquired upon exami- Public Schools. 

Francisco Board of 
certificate; also a special sec- 
and later a special secondary 
certificate in school. administration. 

For ten years prior to the disaster of 1906, I was secretary 
of the San Francisco Teachers Club and served concurrently 
the State Teachers Association 
California Teachers Associa- 
of life membership in the 


nation given by the San 
Examination a high school 
ondary certificate in music, 


of 
until its incorporation as the 


California Teachers Association. 

My experience has been as grade teacher; vice principal 
of the San Francisco Normal School until it was taken over 
by the State and placed under the direction of Dr. Frederic 
Burk; vice principal of he Denman Grammar School for girls 
and, after the earthquake, acting principal; principal of the 
Parental School, now known as the Ethan Allen School; then 
principal of the John Swett Grammar School, where for more 
than 16 years my life was full of the joy of accomplishment. 

My interest in work relating to the welfare of teachers, 
women, and children is best shown in the following list of 
societies of which I have honor to be past president: 
School Alumnae, John Swett Mothers’ Club, Juvenile Protec- 
tive Association, Kate Kennedy School Women’s Club, State 
Federation of School Women’s 
Section of the National Education Council of Administrative 


Clubs, and California Bay 


In 1911, during the great campaign for woman suffrage, 
Lillian Harris Coffin I served 
as one of the vice presidents of the Women’s Equal Suffrage 
League; also, under the leadership of Miss Anita M. Whitney, Mary M. Fitzgerald 


under the leadership of Mrs. 


A. N. Wheelock of Riverside 
RTHUR NEWHALL WHEELOCK born December 17, 1853, 
Wakefield, Mass.; educated through eighth grade in the 

public schools of Wakefield. 

In 1868 the family moved to a farm in Barre, Vermont. In the 
fall of 1870 he entered Barre Academy, a private fitting school, 
from which he graduated in 1873 and entered the University of 
Vermont that fall. 

His first teaching experience was in the winter of 1873-74, in 
a Vermont winter “destrict’’ school. The experiences of that 
winter were trying and a solemn vow was registered that 
never again would he officiate as teacher. However, 1876, found 
him obliged to try teaching again. He taught most of that 
year and fell back one year in his college work. He graduated 
in 1878 A. B. Phi Beta Kappa. Honorary A. M. was given in 1881. 

He took the position of vice principal at Barre Academy in the 
fall of 1878. On the death of the principal in 1880 he was made 
principal till 1882. He then resigned to accept appointment as 
instructor in History at. the Mass. Institute of Technology. 

Owing to health he resigned in 1888 to enter lumber business 
in Maine, but remained only a year when he moved to Salt 
Lake City, Utah. During the year in Utah he gave attention 
to mining. In 1880 he went to Riverside, California, as an 
orange grower. He accepted appointment as teacher of history 
in the Riverside High School in January 1898. In 1902 he was 

made supervising principal and in 1907 City 
Superintendent of Schools. This position he held 
till his resignation, effective June 30, 1928. 


Francisco Public Married, first, August 1880, Barre, Vt.; second, 
Schools began with enrollment as a pupil June 1887, Presque Isle, Maine; four children, 
rapidly through two boys and two girls, all married; nine grand- 
the grades and high school, it was later my great children to date. 

happiness to graduate from 
School at the head of the 


as one of the vice presidents of the College 
Equal Suffrage League. 


to serve as 


examinations to Deputy Superintendent of San Francisco Public 
fill vacancies for teaching positions. In the next Schools to which position the San Francisco 
from the State Board of Education appointed me December 22 


Joseph 


Aid Society, Girls High 
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San Diego Teachers Credit Union 


W P. DUNLEVY, prominent San Diego school- 
man and active for many years in the 
c. T. A. and other California educational organ- 
izations, is president of the San Diego Teachers 
Credit Union. This Union, organized during the 
past year, that it pays 6 per 
cent interest on membership funds and dividends 


school reports 
on shares as earned. 

Its advantages those offered by local 
banks, aside from the all-important credit 
ment, lie in the fact that it will accept mem- 
bership funds and pay 6 per cent for the same, 
demanding no minimum deposit amount as in the 
banks. 

Some of the Diego teachers are taking 
advantage of this and drawing interest on their 
withdrawable funds, and at the same time 
the penalties for all withdrawals re- 
ducing their funds below $100. 

As seen by those who have thus far availed 
themselves of the advantages offered by the 
San Diego Teachers Credit Union, the local or- 
ganization will save the teachers money in 
banking charges, will pay them 


over 


ele- 


case of the 


San 


escaping 


interest on 
funds, and afford a sure banking credit, devoid 
of all embarrassment. 

Further than this, it will produce a class 
consciousness and independence and develop on 
the part of the teachers, a desire to handle up- 
wards of $2,000,000 yearly for their own benefit. 

The officers of the San Diego Teachers Credit 
Union are W. P. Dunlevy, president; Pete W. 
Ross, vice-president; and T. A. Walton, sccre- 
tary-treasurer. 


* * . 


School Trustees of Kern County Organize 


A’ the annual all-day meeting of the school 
trustees of Kern County held on Saturday, 
April 26, 1930, in Bakersfield, the forming of an 
association of school trustees started something 
which may prove to be historic, and which may 
begin a movement that counties will be 
glad to take up. 

The object of this association of trustees is 
to form a closer unit of interest between the 
various school districts of the county and to 
work for the best interests of the children of 
Kern County and of the State of California. 

Warren Stockton of the district attorney’s 
office, and trustee of the Standard school dis- 
trict, was elected president of the new associa- 
tion. J. M. MeIntosh of the Beardsley school 
district was elected vice-president and Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Smith of the Kernville school district 
was elected secretary. 

Six trustees from various districts of the 
county were elected to form a board of directors 
to act with the above officers. These men were: 
E. Dickerson of Tehachapi, William Reuter of 
Mountain View, M. J. Richert of Pond, E. Mc- 
Farland of Elk Hills, L. E. McNitt of El Tejon, 
and Arch Beckus of Wasco. 

A specific objective of the association is the 
solution of the problem of better education for 
the pupils in the rural one-teacher schools whose 
taxable funds and assets are not sufficient to 
make it possible to carry on an educational pro- 
gram such as is found in the more thickly 
populated communities.—Warren Stockton, Pres- 
ident Trustees Association, Kern County, Oildale. 


other 
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Is Summer 
Hard on Your Feet? 


Many women complain that warm sum- 
mer days affect their feet. The heat 
seems to bring out little aches and 
pains that have lain dormant all winter. 


Menihan Arch-Aid Shoes 


are scientifically designed to avoid such foot 
troubles. The famous Arch-Aid last makes 
each shoe fit perfectly, gives gentle support 
to the arches and prevents perspiration. As 
for Style—come in and compare Arch-Aid 
with ordinary footwear! 


ARCH-AID SHOE SHOP 


251 POWELL ST. at GEARY 
SAN FRANCISCO 





We Want Girls 


JUST LIKE YOU 


to fill positions in our beauty shops. Refined 
profession, good salary, steady employment. 
Short course of training necessary to qualify. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Reasonable Rates 
Positions—We place our graduates in 
our authorized Marinello Shops. Earn- 
ing possibilities $35 to $50 per week. 


We also assist you to 
OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 
Phone. Call. Write for our 
44-Page FREE Catalogue. 


Name.. 


Address 


MARINELLO 


SYSTEM OF BEAUTY CULTURE 


2404 W. 7th Street 


Opp. Westlake Park 
Phone Fitzroy 2114 


LOS ANGELES 


THE GEYSERS SPRINGS—Eighth Wonder of the World 
The Geysers P. O., Sonoma County, California 
Canyon of hissing fumaroles and rumblings; largest 
Steam Geysers in the world; acres of sulphur; 35 min- 
eral springs. Best radio-active Mineral Waters and Med- 
icated Volcanic Steam Sweat Baths in the West. Good 
climate, excellent table, trout fishing, outdoor swimming 
pool. Take at San Francisco 7:45 a.m. N.W.P. train No. 2 
for Cloverdale, thence by stage. Motorists take Redwood 
Highway to Cloverdale, thence over Geysers road. Rates 


$21 week and up American plan. R. B. Kidd, Manager. 








We Have Just 


Published the 


CITIZENSHIP READERS 


Pre-Primer through Book VIII 


With fresh material, scientifically graded vocabularies, stories possessing the 
utmost in child interest, attractive mechanical makeup and beautiful illustra- 
tions, these readers place themselves on a market always crowded but ready 
to receive a really superior newcomer. Following the latest psychological 
findings, they call not for a restatement of what the child has read, but an 
application of it in his own life and activities. No accessory materials are 
needed to use the books as basic readers. The Teacher’s Manual, Part I for 
the Primer and Book I and Part II for Books II and III, contains detailed 
directions for working out the various activities, as well as comprehension 
tests for Books II and III. The upper books of the series co-ordinate with 


the social studies. 


No other series is planned primarily 
to develop good citizenship 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


1257 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


California Schools at Work 
(Continued from Page 20) 


modern one with all of the latest equipment. A 
big navy airplane was in the school yard as a 
model for the activities of the boys in their shop. 
Their teacher, Charles E. Line, was giving in- 
struction along aeronautical lines. The site of 
the Oceanside school is one to command atten- 
tion. Ft is situated on a hillside and has a fine 
outlook over the ocean. A wide green lawn 
extends from the street back to the building. 

At Huntington Beach, in Orange County, we 
visited one of the elementary schools presided 
over by Superintendent C. B. Baldwin. This 
school is equipped with one of the finest radio 
outfits that it has been my fortune to see. In the 
office is a switchboard through which radio pro- 
grams may be broadcasted to any or all of the 
76 rooms of the district. There is also a broad- 
casting device in connection with it which makes 
it one of the most complete and up-to-date 
outfits that can be installed. 


T the high school we talked over affairs with 
Principal M. G. Jones who has brought the 
Huntington Beach high school from a small in- 
stitution to be one of the large secondary schools 
of the state. Mr. Jones was on the eve of a 
departure for Northern California to interview 
applicants for teaching positions. 
It seemed to.me that his method of pro- 
cedure is one which could well be followed by a 
number of principals of the state. In order that 


applicants may not be required to make the long 


and expensive trip to his section, he had 
arranged to meet several candidates in each of 
three sections of California and expected to 
make his selection of teachers in this way. 

One of the very trying experiences of teachers 
who are looking for positions is the necessity of 
spending time and money in going from place 
to place to visit principals in the hope that they 
may secure positions. If more principals would 
follow Mr. Jones’ plan it would materially help 
the welfare of all teachers. 

Mr. Jones spent all of last year at Columbia 
University where he took courses. His vice- 
principal, Sidney H. Davidson, was in charge of 
the school during his absence. Mr. Davidson 
has just been elected principal of a new high 
school which will be erected at Costa Mesa, 
Orange County. A new school costing in the 
neighborhood of $250,000 will be erected and 
although plans had not yet been approved the 
school authorities hope to be able to occupy the 
new building by October 1. Mr. Davidson's place 
as vice-principal will be filled by Raymond M. 


Elliott who has been at Huntington Beach for 
a number of years. 


Southern California Communities 
Tuesday was spent in consultation with a 
number of committees of Los Angeles teachers 
where many phases of Association activity were 
discussed. 


On Wednesday morning Mr. Thurston and I 
started on a trip which took us through Orange, 
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Riverside and part of 
Our first visit on the way was at Covina, where 
we visited with Superintendent Ben 8S. Millikan. 
Mr. Millikan is superintendent of a high school 
and the elementary districts which comprise 
union high school district. 


San Bernardino counties. 


his 


His school has long been noted as one 
has the ability to win athletic 
clean games. The Masonic Home 
located near Covina and all of 
and girls from this institution 
school. The cafeteria is 
arranged and provides a 
the students who 


which 
contests in fine 
of California is 
the larger 
are students in 
especially well 
splendid luncheon for 
from a distance. 


boys 
his 


come 
Brea, in Orange County, was the next school 
visited. The union high school here is under the 
direction of C. O. Harvey. Brea is in the heart of 
the oil district and derricks can be seen in every 
direction. 

Fullerton was next on 
visit with Louis Plummer was pleasant. He has 
charge of both the secondary school and the 
junior college. His district is rich and has pro- 
vided most of the buildings through special 
funds. A wonderfully fine big auditorium costing 
in the neighborhood of $250,000 is just 
completed. 

The 
paying 
future. The 


our calling list. Our 


being 


in his section are 
their buildings 
interior 


people 
for 


wise in 
the 
light- 

very 


certainly 
without 
decorations and the 
ing fixtures will make this auditorium 
attractive. A big pipe organ is installed 
and should give pleasure and inspiration to the 
students for years to come. 

This institution 
branch of one of 
In this school 
taught to save 


bonding 


being 


as part of its 
the big Los Angeles 
activity children 
but are given full 
banking and business procedure 
their money in the school bank, 
check, and if the money is in the 
ment it draws interest. 

The elementary schools of 
the supervision of R. E. 
school which 
with state. 


has a 
banks. 
not only 
instruction in 
They deposit 
draw on it by 
savings depart- 


activity 


are 


the city 
Green. Mr. 
will 


are under 
Green 
compare 


has a 
system favorably 
any in the 
Fullerton is a rapidly 


census which was 


growing city and the 
completed on the day we 
arrived showed a population of just three more 
than its nearest neighbor, Anaheim. With as 
large communities as these two, it is rather sur- 
prising that the number of residents are so 
nearly the same. The Anaheim people were un- 
kind enough to say that the extra three were 
gained by counting three dead people in the 
morgue in Fullerton the day the count 
completed. 

Anaheim, which lies just a few miles distant, 
has an excellent school system under the direc- 
tion of M. A. Gauer. Mr. Gauer is well known 
to all of the school people through his activity 
while a delegate to the different National Edu- 
cation Association meetings which he regularly 
attends. He is a young man of unusual vigor and 
has the happy faculty of remembering 
wherever he sees them. 

Our for the evening was at 
The next day we visited the high school and 
junior college which are under the direction of 
D. K. Hammond. Mr. Hammond has a big school 
System which he conducts in an easy and effec- 


was 


people 


stop Santa Ana. 


EDUCATIONAL 


News 


SUMMER SESSION 


CHOOL 
of tee THEATRE 


URRICULUM especially designed 

for teachers and directors who de- 
sire to supplement their own experience 
by new contacts, a fresh viewpoint and 
intensive training in the essentials of 
dramatic art, direction, stagecraft, design 
and theatre management — as practiced 
in a successful theatrical organization... 
Faculty of high professional standing, 
under the personal direction of Gilmor 
Brown... Enrollment limited, applications 
will be accepted in the order of their 
receipt. Write at once for full information 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Business Manager 


Pasadena Community Playhouse 
Association 


39 S. EL MOLINO AVE « PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Advanced Edition ... $2.64 With Index 
Intermediate Ed..... 1.20 Primary Ed. 
Prices subject to school discount 


Illustrated literature upon request 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


WINSTON FOR TEXTBOOKS 


Dallas 
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THE NEW 


WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 


Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


CHILD INTEREST 
CAREFUL AND EVEN GRADING 
ABUNDANCE OF READING MATTER 
NON-DUPLICATION, OF MATERIAL 
Whether or not you know the Old Wide Awake Readers 
you ought te become acquainted with these 
charming New Wide Awake Readers 
Tue New Wwe Awake Juntor, 65 cents; Primer, 65 cents; 
Fmstr Reaper, 70 cents; Seconp Reaper, 70 cents; Tuimp 
Reaper, 75 cents; Fourta Reaper, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston <%1 East 20th St., Chicago 





School Seating 


Correct Posture 


Union Movable Desks 
Sussex Plate Steel Desks 


(Automatic and Adjustable) 


Our Seating Line is complete. 
We offer a type of desk for 
every purpose. 


School Supplies, Drawing 
and Kindergarten Material. 


NEW LOCATION: 


JONES BOOK STORE 


734 West Seventh Street 
Los Angeles 


tive way. The pupils of the school were par- 
ticularly happy at the time of our arrival as a 
perpetual trophy given by the Los Angeles 
Express had just arrived showing the prowess 
of the track team of Santa Ana High. The 
physical education work is under the supervision 
of Gerald A. Oliver, a West Point graduate who 
has trained his students to run fast, jump far 
and throw the weights and discus with force 
and precision. 


The Heart of the Orange Belt 


Santa Ana, Anaheim and Fullerton are in the 
heart of the orange belt of California. At this 
time of the year travel through these sections 
is beautiful as every road and highway is flanked 
by orange groves or magnificent groves of 
walnuts. 

J. A. Cranston, superintendent of schooals, 
talked to us of his plans and expectations. Mr. 
Cranston has been superintendent of Santa Ana 
for over twenty years and has successfully 
guided’ the district from a small rural com- 
munity to a large and thriving city. He has the 
confidence and esteem of all his people and as he is 
vigorous and enthusiastic, it is hoped he will 
continue to manage affairs for years to come. 
a leaving Santa Ana we drove directly 

to Corona, Riverside County, where the last 
period of the morning, the noon hour and the 
first period of the afternoon were spent with 
Superintendent Glen D. Wight and his corps of 
teachers. At the first period of the afternoon we 
talked to the students of the high school and 
endeavored to develop their imaginations. 


California Congress of Parents and Teachers 

At 3 o’clock we arrived at Riverside where the 
big Parent-Teacher Association Convention was 
in session. Two hours were spent there visiting 
Superintendent Ira Landis, Mr. Wood, city and 
county librarian, and County Superintendent 
EK. E. Smith’s official family. Mr. Landis has now 
been in his position as superintendent of the 
schools of the city for two years and has dem- 
onstrated his ability as an educational leader. 
His experience in California has been as ele- 
mentary principal, county superintendent, deputy 
superintendent and city superintendent of 
schools, ali of which experience has been in 
Riverside County. The excellence of his system 
reflects his work. 

Mr. Wood conducts the state library school. 
Each year teachers from all over California 
avail themselves of the opportunity of learning 
library methods and securing university credits. 

Superintendent Smith's chief deputy, Mrs. 
Garth, has served during the administrations of 
four county superintendents, Edward Hyatt, 
Raymond Cree, Ira Landis, and Mr. Smith. 

At Redlands that evening Mr. Thurston and I 
talked to the Redlands Teachers Association. 
There are in the neighborhood of 120 teachers in 
the Redlands schools which are presided over by 
Henry G. Clement. They are a live, wide awake 
group and informed on practically all school 
problems. 8S. A. Skinner of the Redlands City 
Teachers Club presided at the dinner meeting. 
Reports were given showing the financial affairs 
of the club to be in excellent condition. Herbert 
A. Woodruff talked on tenure and T. H. Johnston 













Mrs. Robert C. Cardiff, Santa Cruz 
Retiring President, California 
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Mrs. W. A. Price, San Diego 
Newly-elected State President 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford 


Nominated for the National Presidency, 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


gave a wonderfully fine report on _ teachers’ 
salaries. Both of these reports were made after 
a considerable amount of study had been given 
to them and brought facts to light which were 
of great value to all of the teachers. 

The next morning found us again in Riverside 
where I addressed the convention of the Califor- 
nia Congress of Parents-Teachers. Legislative 
changes particularly regarding new sources of 
revenue were discussed for three-quarters of an 
hour after which the members of the convention 
passed resolutions urging legislation to take 
care of the matters discussed. The program for 
the meeting at Riverside had been prepared by 
Mrs. Robert C. Cardiff of Santa Cruz, president 
of the Association. Mrs. Cardiff was unusually 
successful in securing lecturers who could give 
the 1800 delegates advice, information cand in- 
spiration which they could take back to their 
respective districts. 

T the conclusion of the Friday program Mrs. 

Hugh Bradford (at the present time a nomi- 
nee for the presidency of the National Congress 
of Parents-Teachers and a past president of the 
California Congress) inducted the new officers 
into their respective positions. Mrs. W. A. Price 
of San Diego became president; Mrs. W. J. Hayes 
of Burlingame, first vice-president; Mrs. C. H. 
Turner, Redondo Beach, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Stephen Gould, Coalinga, financial secretary; 
Mrs. Andrew Hancock, Bakersfield, treasurer; 
and Mrs. P. L. Barnes, Long Beach, historian. 

The other vice-presidents are Mrs. Frank R. 
Schaeffer, Los Angeles; Mrs. B. C. Clark, Sacra- 
mento; Mrs. W. H. Ash, Colusa; Mrs. Ernest R. 
Benson, San Francisco; Mrs. F. V. Vollmer, Oak- 
land: and Mrs. O. M. Robertson, Arlington. 


On the way back to Los Angeles Colton was 
visited. Here John H. Waldron presides over the 
elementary school and F. Stillwell Moore is in 
charge of the secondary education. Mr. Waldron 
has been in the district for a number of years 
and has several fine schools under his super- 
vision. Mr. Moore is not only a good schoolman 
but is one of the well-known musicians of South- 
ern California. Both of the school systems show 
the result of careful and consistent supervision 

That night on the Owl we resumed our home- 
ward journey, arriving in San Francisco the 
next morning. 

e * > 

Joan of the Journal by Helen D. Olds is a 
lively story for girls, rich in pictures of actual 
newspaper life, illustrated by Robb Beebe, and 
published by D. Appleton and Company of New 
York and London; $2.00. 

= * > 


Mrs. Ina K. Dillion, primary teacher in the 
Fresno schools, is doing remarkably successful 
work with primary children. She states that the 
philosophy underlying our work is that (no 
longer new) philosophy of child purpose—in- 
formation as needed to accomplish that. purpose 
—with the teacher as organizer-leader-guide 
and general assistant. 

Thinking and creative activity take preced- 
ence over simple learning of facts—all of which 
is well summed up in the following six lines 
At learnings’ fountain it is sweet to drink 
But ’tis a nobler privilege to think. 

And oft from books apart, the thirsting mind, 
May make the nectar which it cannot find, 

’Tis well to borrow from the good and great, 
’Tis wise to learn, ’tis Godlike to create. 
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Fresno County Schools, under direction of County Superintendent Clarence W. Edwards, are developing a noteworthy 
series of school projects. More than 16,000 children in the 154 rural schools are participating in this progressive 
Ak hown a school radio club; a model of the ship Santa Maria; a school-made radio set; a miniature 

7 ’ 


These exemplify purposeful educative activities 


t 
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Arithmetic Activities 


ACCEPTED an invitation to attend an exhibit 
of arithmetic activities of children of the city 
schools of Los Angeles. I never should have 
guessed it to be arithmetic. It was vividly color- 
ful, and everything 


cylinders, magic 


expressed joy. Prisms, 


rulers, covered with design. 


There was the greatest variety of toy cal- 
culators, toys that add, and toys that work 
percentage. Some were small enough to keep 


conveniently between the pages of a text. Others 
were made of large cartons from the grocery. 

The rooms were crowded with visitors and I 
heard many questions: “Isn't it too much fun?” 
‘Do they ever learn?’ The teachers who are 
trying the new Arleigh system assured us that 
results were being carefully measured by 
standard diagnostic tests, and that the actual 
progress is always accelerated. Sometimes the 
progress is doubled. 

A child who has always failed in arithmetic 
makes a new start, and does several years work 
in one semester. The results seem as delightful 
as the method of achieving them. The hand 
work not only attracts, but it enables the child 
to comprehend more clearly, and stimulates his 


thinking.—Reported by Miss R. Dell, South 
Pasadena. 
* > * 


Charles D. Jones, District Superintendent of 
Schools at Hermosa Beach, reports an unusually 
successful Public Schools Week meeting there. 
A fine series of school exhibits, musical num- 
bers, and other features comprised the excellent 
program, concluded with refreshments served 
by the domestic arts department of the city 
schools under the supervision of Olga Hauge. 


~ * x 


Child welfare workers, school nurses, super- 
visors of attendance, rural supervisors and pro- 
bation officers, of the Central Coast Section of 
the C. T. A., recently held a meeting in Salinas. 
A luncheon was served at the high school cafe- 
teria followed by a program. Helen Thurlby of 
Salinas sang a group of songs and Mrs. Elmarie 
Hyler, rural supervisor of Monterey County, 
rave some piano-logues. Mr. Van Dellen, prin- 
cipal of Salinas High School, gave an address 
of welcome. Speeches were given by James G. 
Force, Superintendent of Monterey County; N. 
Otis, probation officer of Monterey County; Mrs. 
Margaret Annear, supervisor of child welfare 
and attendance of Stanislaus County; and R. C. 
Bowman, supervisor of child welfare and attend- 
ance of the Oakland schools. 


Stella Linscott, president of the state council 
of supervisors of child welfare and attendance, 
assisted with the formation of the Central Coast 
Section. The following officers were elected: 
President, J. P. Feliz of Salinas; Vice-President, 
Arlie Corbet of Hollister; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Coin E. Knotts of Santa Cruz. 


- * © 


Dr. Henry Suzzallo, director, 
orry Committee on 


National Advis- 
Education, appointed by 
President Hoover, with headquarters at 26 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C., will be in the 
East a considerable time in connection with his 
nationa! work. 
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A New Project in Nature Education 


Fo" several years the writer has been conduct- 

ing field studies in normal and college elec- 
tive classes in biology. Last year I organized a 
course in Biology Survey of the Pacific States, 
which gave a general survey of the life condi- 
tions from the deserts and seashore to the tops 
of the mountains, going into detail regarding 
the bird, animal, and plant life of all the life- 
zones. 

The interest was so strong that I felt that a 
field course in the summer would offer an oppor- 
tunity for practical contact with the localities 
studied in the classroom. Accordingly a Field 
School of Natural History was organized, and 
we spent a month in the field. The school was 
so successful that it is to be repeated this year. 

Many favors have been granted us. We expect 
to have the use of the 4-H Club camp in the Las 
Posados State Forest on Howell Mountain 
Sonoma County has given a camping ground 
free of charge in the redwoods. Yosemite National 
Park Nature Service has invited us to make free 
use of their guide service and of their 
rooms, library, and laboratory during our stay 
in the valley. 


class- 


Applications for the school are coming in rap- 
idly. Any teachers who are interested would do 
well to write at once for information. The ex- 
pense is reasonable. The date is July 29 to 
August 23. Address the Director for bulletin, 
Harold W. Clark, Pacific Union College, Angwin. 


* * * 


Mrs. Florence Keeney Robertson (M.A. Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1929), who teaches 
Americanization subjects in the Los Angeles 
City Schools, has made an excellent study of the 
historical development of evening schools. 

She reports that California leads in the field 
of evening school instruction, according to our 
state educational department. Here the subjects 
offered and their content are the result of con- 
ference between the students themselves and the 
school authorities. Instruction is provided in any 
subject if a certain number desire it. 

Vocational education aims to qualify the adult 
as a citizen worker. The extension of evening 
school instruction has been rapid during the 
past decade. Last year there were more adults 
in Los Angeles evening high schools than stu- 
dents in that city’s day high schools. It has 
become a_ thoroughly-organized, administered, 
and supervised part of our school system. 


* « a 


The California League of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women is a member of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional Wom- 


en's Clubs. The President is Miss Annie Wood- 
all of Berkeley. 

The Federation has a series of scholarship and 
loan funds which are available for girls 
desire to complete high school, college cr 
cial training courses. 


who 


spe- 


Persons interested in these funds may com- 
municate with the national offices at 1819 
way, New York City or with Miss 
2026 Channing Way, Berkeley. 


3road- 


Woodall at 
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READY IN MAY 


RANGE BEEF PRODUCTION in the Seventeen Western States 


By FRED S. HULTZ, M. S., Ph. D., Head, Animal Husbandry Dept., University of Wyoming 
A text for secondary school courses in Beef Production and Management, and Ranch Management, and the first book. 
devoted exclusively to range beef cattle raising, that has yet been published. The book is 
profusely illustrated and contains a complete index. Price, $2.50. 


Joun Wi er & Sons, Iwo., Publishers, 440 Fourth Avenue, New Yorx 





High School—C ollege 


DIPLOMAS 


Dependable Service—Quality Materials 
Our Eighteenth Year 


THE T. V. ALLEN CO. 


812-816 Marte AVENUE Los ANGELES | 


From March 15, 1930, our prices for black 
and white lantern slides are 75¢ from print. 
50c from negative. 


THE SHAW LABORATORY 


1155 CALIFORNIA STREET 
San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 





SUMMER NORMAL TRAINING COURSE 
IN LIP-READING 
For Deafened Adults to teach the Adult Deafened 
The Case Schools of Lip-Reading of Southern California 
625 W. P. Story Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
Five weeks’ intensive normal work by an accredited 
instructor, June 30-August 2, 1930 
Academic credit granted to qualified applicants 
Send for folder 


State Printing of School Texts 


o PERCY ROLLAND DAVIS, engaged for 
many years in educational work in Califor- 
nia, has recently prepared a valuable thesis 
entitled “State Publication of Textbooks in Cali- 
fornia”. 

This study was made in the graduate division 
of the University of California, 1929-1930, as a 
thesis for the degree of Doctor of Education. 

It is published by the California Society of 
Secondary Education, 2163 Center Street, Berke- 
ley. The price is $1 per copy. 

The study is an evaluation of the results of 
state publication of textbooks in California from 
both the educational and the economic stand- 
point. It answers the following questions: 


1. As compared with state purchase of textbooks, does state 


publication provide greater or less educationai advantages to the 
schools? 


2. As compared with state purchases of textbooks, is state 
publication more economical financially to the State? 

The conclusions reached are a sweeping and 
unimpeachable refutation of current claims made 
in support of state publication of school texts. 

* * * 


MeClean of the 
Angeles, has 


Linda G, Dahlia Heights 
School, Los done a noteworthy 
work in her school in a finely-organized activity 
—study of American Indian life and lore. She 


TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, Agents, 529 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Accredited Business Schools 


Three hundred of the outstanding private business 
schools of America have been carefully inspected and 
approved for membership in this Association, 


Principals and superintendents may safely recommend 
such schools to their graduates. Lists and booklets are 
available upon request. Ask for them in order that 
your recommendations may be.intelligently made. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
AccCREDITED COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS 
1917 Mallers Building 
The Emblem CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eiiicient School Jamestown, N. Y. Des Moines, Ia. 
It pays to attend a school accredited by the N. A. A. C. S. 





ACO 
ATIK DYES 


also ( Recognized Standard) 


BEAUTIFUL BATIK PATTERNS 
Write for information—Free 
BACHMEIER & CO., Inc., Dept. 10 
West 37th Street New York City 


Powper or 
Liqup 





“WARNING TO THE WORLD” 
““The True Explanation of the Bible’’ 

The Hand of the Lord First Shown in the Weather. 

SIGN THE WOMAN § PETITION! 

“The Truth about Joanna Southcott with a Challenge to the | 

24 Bishops of England to open the Great Box of Sealed | 

/riti of World-Wide Importance.” The statements of 

|Encyclopedias are erroneous and malignant. Free copy of 

| the “Truth” in English or Spanish—_JOANNA SOUTHCOTT 

PUBLICATIONS, 850 Third Street, San Diego, California. 





states that “this project has resulted in a 
greater growth on the part of the child. Points 
of contact which otherwise would not have 
been established have been formed between 
teacher and child. A greater dependableness 
from the class has resulted. An intense common 
interest was aroused. An improvement in the 
academic work of the weakest children 
noted.” 


was 
* * + 


An Error Corrected 


N erroneous statement occurred in the article 

entitled “Payment of Teachers Salaries” on 
page 68 of the May issue. In the fifth paragraph 
the word “previous’’ should be substituted for 
the word “subsequent”. The sentence correctly 
reads: “It has been and still is the rule in Cali- 
fornia that moneys accruing to a school district 
during one school year cannot be used to pay 
claims accruing during a previous school year.” 
















HROUGH the open windows one after- 
noon was heard a series of squeals and 
grunts. Investigation showed a truck- 

load of hogs parked next the curb, while the 
driver worked on a refractory engine. What an 
opportunity for observation! Immediately the 
second graders were lined up in the aisle next 
the windows. From this vantage point the hogs 
were observed and an animated discussion took 
place among the observers. Finally, one little 
fellow piped up, “But, Miss Clark, where are 
their dresses?” 

Dresses, of course! Had not these same sec- 
ond graders been absorbed in their fine arts 
period drawing little piggies, each clad in its 
own bright-colored dress. 

Thus it is. This was the first time these chil- 
dren had seen a live pig. They had seen it on 
a printed page in their primer, they knew stories 
about the little pig, and may also have modeled 
one in clay, but still the real conception of a 
pig was vague. 

We knew not how many other words were 
learned with either no visualization of the 
meanings or with false ideas. In an effort to 
obtain some aid for the comprehension of the 
written page, the use of the stereographs and 
slides was introduced. 


The experiment was conducted with a group 
of non-readers from the first and second grades, 
all of whom were candidates for Z_ section 
classification. The visual equipment was a day- 
light lantern, a stereoscope, slides and stereo- 
graphs. The Bolenius Primer was used as the 
text. 

Lesson Procedure 


he teacher selected the stereograph which 
was to be used for illustrative purposes and 
placed it on the reading table. During the day 
the pupils, one at a time, went to the table, used 
the stereoscope and studied the picture. Great 
interest was shown at this time, because of the 
third dimension, which made the picture so 
real. The slide, which corresponded to the 
stereograph, was shown during the recitation 
period, and used as a tie-up with the study of 
the stereograph. 


It was with the flashing of the picture upon 
the blackboard that the teacher was able to 
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An Experience Background for Primary Reading 


SARAH L. Younc, Principal 
Cleveland School, Oakland 





News 


present words and phrases until the pupils had 
a clear concept of what they were reading. For 
example,—Cow at milking time. The study was 
used to review “can say” “cat” “meow-meow”. 
When the picture was thrown on the blackboard, 
the teacher questioned the children regarding 
what they saw in the picture. Through skilful 
questioning she received the following sentence 
responses :— 

The cow can say, “Moo! Moo!” 

The man can say, “Cow walk”. 

The man can say, “Cat run”. 

Pussy Cat can say, “Meow, meow!” 


A Clever Technique 
The next day the same slide was again shown 
on the blackboard and for review exercises the 
above sentences placed in different order. The 
teacher then printed directly on the projected 
picture these words, suggested by the pupils: 


Man Tree Cat Sky 
Box Cow Hill Bell 


Drill was given on the words, and the lantern 
was disconnected leaving words on the board. 
These words were then rearranged on another 
portion of the board, and more drill given. If 
a child failed to recognize a word, the picture 
was again flashed upon the board and the child 
was allowed to connect the printed word with 
the object. For review of the “can say” taught 
the previous day, the children gave these sen- 
tences. 

The cow can say ‘‘Moo, moo”, 
Pussy cat can say “Meow, meow’”’. 
The man can say “Walk, cow, walk”. 

The same day the word “bird” appeared in 
the lesson, and a homemade slide was intro- 
duced to teach this work. The procedure given 
above was followed, with the resulting word 
list and sentences: 

bird sky tree 
ground fence 

The bird can say “Good morning”. 
The man can say “Good morning”. 
The bird can say “Tweet, tweet’. 

With this preliminary work the children had 
mastered so thoroughly the words taught that 
each pupil read his entire story with practically 
no assistance from the teacher. Before passing 
on to the next story in the reader, a compre- 
hension test was given. 
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Whose Responsibility Is Teacher 
Training? 
Review by Dr. Frank W. Thomas, President of the 
Fresno State College 


| penser has been in the past too prevalent 
an inclination to regard books on teacher- 
training as having direct interest only for in- 
structors in colleges and schools of education. 
Whatever justification there may have been for 
assuming so narrow a viewpoint does not apply 
to a recent publication in that field. 

“Problems in Teacher-Training, Vol. IV,” 
edited by Ambrose L. Suhrie, (The New York 
University Press Book Store, New York City. 
1929) is an account of proceedings of the New 
York Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education. Although the scope and character 
of the papers presented are of unusual interest 
in themselves, the significant factor of the book 
is the frank way in which it presents the plat- 
form of responsibility for teacher-training. 


From its opening topic, “Co-operation in at- 
tracting, selecting and training a professional 
staff for the teaching service,” through to its 
final topic, “Student co-operation with each 
other and with the faculty and administrative 
officers,’ the book contains many stimulating 


discussions and suggestions. It is noteworthy 


as presenting the broader and more professional 
viewpoint on teacher-training which is charac- 
teristic of the more advanced thinking and 
practice in that field. 


* * * 


Pictureland by Frank Owen, illustrated by 52 
children, is published by the Lantern Press, 45 
Astor Place, New York City. Children’s draw- 
ings, accompanied by poems, illustrate the many 
moods of youth. This book is of genuine inter- 
est to art teachers, English teachers, and teach- 
ers in general. $1.75 


* * 7 


Lucey Lockwood Hazard, associate professor of 
English, Mills College, has written a large vol- 
ume “In Search of America’, correlating the 
practice of composition with a study of Amer- 
ican life. 

Her previous volume was “The Frontiers of 
American Literature”; these two are published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York City. 
“In Search of America’ comprises 608 pages; 
$3.75. 


* * * 


A Modern Course in Spelling 


A* important contribution to the making of 
a course of study in spelling by members 
of the Berkeley School Department is contained 
in the Eighth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence, which has just recently been 
issued 

In the chapter entitled “Curriculum and course- 
of-study-making as factors in the improvement 
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of instruction” there appears a section entitled 
“Building a spelling course in Berkeley” whic! 
is a summary of the course of study in spelling 
which had just been published for use in the 
Berkeley elementary schools. The course of study 
in spelling represents a co-operative attack upor 
all of the problems of the proper teaching of 
spelling by Ruby Minor, director of courses-of- 
study in the elementary schools, as genera! 
director, and C. K. Hayes and Mrs. Ethel Tud 
bury who acted as chairman of the Spelling 
Committee. 

Other members of the committee who assisted 
in the study and in the formulation of material 
include: Helen E. Arnold, Nina F. Brooks, Rut! 
E. Clayton, Marian Coleman, Eva G. Gibson, 
Ella F. W. Haley, Flora Hartwell, Jean Imrie, 
Doris Johnston, Ethel G. King, Frieda H. Mc- 
Phee, Gladys McKenny, Margaret Florence Mol« 
Anna O’Bannon, Lelah M. Reynolds, Amy C 
Rutherford, Clarisse A. Steffan, Matilda E 
Suenderman, and Elsie M. Weidlein. 


* * * 


Ruth Keeney, teacher in the San Diego Schools, 
has written an admirable one-act play entitled 
“Mission Days.” A competent critic, supervisor 
of English and Dramatic Art, has declared con- 
cerning it: “The thought and the idealism in 
this little play are well worth-while. The sim- 
plicity of the action, the setting and the cos- 
tumes, would make it possible for an English 
or social studies teacher to present the episod 
in the classroom.” 


* * * 


The biggest thing a teacher can give a pupil 
is himself, according to Dr. J. Hudson Ballard, 
professor of philosophy and religious education 
at Occidental College, in an address before the 
South ‘Pasadena City Teachers Association on 
the “Psychology of Influence.” The meeting was 
held recently at the Junior High, under the 
guidance of H. Guy Wood, president. 

That the pupil receives more on the lower or 
subtle “physical changes” level is the belief of 
this eminent psychologist who pointed out how 
the teacher’s mental life, the depth and sincerity 
of his inner life are caught up and interpreted 
by his students. 

Departmental round tables discussing more 
effective articulation preceded the dinner, served 
in the school cafeteria. Chairmen in charge were 
Mrs. Emily Pryor, kindergarten and primary 
grades; Mrs. Gaydon, third and fourth grades: 
Ethel McMartin, fifth and sixth; Kate Meek, 
mathematics; G. E. Davis, science; Bess Hoag, 
language; Dorothy Wilson, English; Myrtle 
Farrar, social studies; W. S. Shires, commercial: 
Hester Lauman, art; W. P. Childs, mechanical 
arts; Mrs. Martha Bruce, househ»)ld arts: Coach 
C. Merrill Green, boys’ physical education: Ruth 
Dix, girls’ physical education; Albert J. Adams. 
music; John E. Alman, administration.—Hazel G 
Long, South Pasadena. 


* * * 


Water Gardens and Goldfish, by Robert V. 
Sawyer and Edwin H. Perkins, is one of the 
numerous De La Mare Garden Books, published 
by A. T. De La Mare Company, 225 West 24th 
Street, New York City. It has many illustra- 
tions and much practical information. 
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Southern Elementary Principals 
School 


a 
Association, Southern Section, at its annual 


meeting elected new officers as follows: 


Elementary Principals 


President: Mrs. Cora S. Rusling, Los Angeles; 
Secretary: Mrs. Gertrude Best Hammond, 
Treasurer: Don TT. Delmet, 
Members: A. B. Heacock, 
geles and Harley W. Lyon, Pasadena. 


Los 
Norfolk; 
An- 


Angeles; 


Executive Los 


Mr. Lyon, chairman of the research commit- 
tee, Submitted his report in mimeograph form, 
nd added a few remarks concerning the selec- 
tion of the topic, “Report Cards”, which the com- 
mittee had selected as one most vital. They had 
found a variety of opinions, pro and con, about 
report cards but “all agreed that some estimate 
of work is required by the public, and desired 
by the parents.” 


Mr. Lyon called attention to the fact that a 
new idea had been introduced by the committee, 
viz., a the home to the 
securing better co- 
between school and home. The com- 
mittee did not feel its report was final; in fact, 
the new cards are being tried out in two schools, 
Inglewood and Norwalk, this semester. 

It was moved by Mr. Enfield, and seconded, 
that the report of the Research Committee, be 
accepted as a progress report, to give oppor- 
tunity for principals to express reactions, ande 
to permit to experiment with the cards, and to 
report their findings 


return response from 
school, for the purpose cf 
operation 


Dedication of Frederick Burk School 
EDICATION of the Frederick Burk School 
was held Saturday, May 2, at 10 o’clock on 

site of school, on San Francisco State Teachers 
College campus. 

Participating in this ceremony were the faculty 
of San Francisco State Teachers College, student 
body members, alumni, parent 
tion, children, distinguished 
Pacific Coast, and the public. 


teacher associa- 
educators of the 


* % * 


Mrs. Laurel Olson Knezevich of Los Angeles 
(formerly chairman of the California Teachers 
Association, Southern Section Geography group) 
is chairman of international correspondence, 
World Friendship Club of Los Angeles, and also 
chairman of the international committee of the 
Los Angeles City Teachers Club. 

She reports that her organization is now in 
direct contact with 17 foreign countries, for the 


purpose of correspondence among schools. 
eo <¢ 


Cc. G. 
County 


Bradford, principal of the Mariposa 
High School, recommends that 
school principals should be the active news dis- 
eminators in 


Union 


their respective communities and 
regions 

He suggests that proper publicity in the local 
newspapers will aid the public to become aware 
(from accurate sources) of 
problems. If the school is to 
he states, it 


school needs and 
reach the people, 
must use the medium which the 


publie in general reads. 


California Geography Council 
ees ag Gography 
with the National Council of Geography 
Teachers and the California Teachers Association. 
The officers are Jehiel S. Davis, 
Vivian Raybold, Vice-President; Minnie Taylor, 
Secretary-Treasurer. The headquarters are at 
14253 Gilmore Street, Van Nuys. 

Recently the council enjoyed a delightful din- 
ner prepared and served under the able direction 
of Nora Sterry at the Los Angeles Elementary 
Principals Club. The following menu was served 
by girls in Spanish costumes: 

Hors d oevTes 


Grenki 


Council is affiliated 


President; 


.... France 
.... Russia 
Tagliarini ssssenn tly 
Benless fugle ....Sweden 
Gul Rodder Denmark 
Esel Ore -.Germany 
Kafe .... ......Brazil 
Mr. Davis stated the aims and objectives of 
the council, pointing out that geography (al- 
though the basis for the social sciences) is itself 
a physical and is an 
ment towards world peace. 


science effective instru- 


* * %* 


California Junior College Mental-Educational 
Survey 

ORE 11,000 

have been tested in the mental-educational 
survey of the state which has been conducted 
this year under the direction of Professor Wal- 
ter C. Eells, of the School of Education of Stan- 
ford University. Over 7,000 of these were fresh- 
men. 


than junior college students 


All but two of the public junior colleges in the 
state participated, ten of the private ones, and 
(by special arrangement) two from Arizona and 
two from Washington. 

A number of supplementary studies are in 
progress or prospect at Stanford University and 
will be reported as they are completed. These 
involve detailed analyses of the relation of test 
scores to nationality, 
superiority and 


occupation, 
inferiority of students, type of 
high school training, recommended 

A detailed report of the standing of every 
student tested has already been mailed to each 
of the junior Already 
these have been reported as valuable for various 
types of guidance 
be much more 


sex, age 


units, ete 


co-operating 


colleges 
and classification. They will 
useful when they can be inter- 
preted in the light of the data and findings to 
be found in the new state bulletin 


* a * 


The Publie School 
State of California at 
vention, held in San 
lowing 


cisco, 


Business OfficinIs of the 


their recent annual con- 
Francisco, elected the fol- 
Davis P. Hardy of 
George Yelland of Alhambra, 
First Vice President; L. L. Smith of 
Second Vice President; Wm. H. Cox of 
Secretary; Irving Oliver of Glendale, Treasurer; 
Elizabeth Phillips of Santa Ana, William Shel- 
don of Los Angeles and Don Rice of Oakland, 
are the newly-elected directors. The next meet 
ing will probably be held in Fresno, final choice 
subject to vote of the 


officers: San Fran- 
President; 


Fresno, 


Alameda, 


3oard of Directors. 
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College Parent-Teacher Courses 


Mrs. J. W. BincHam*, Bureau Manager 
Education Extension 


California Congress of Parents and Teachers 


EW educational movements in recent years 

have had the scope and effectiveness of the 
parent-teacher association. One of the most 
significant indications of this fact lies in the 
growth of credit courses on “the educational 
aspects of the parent-teacher movement” in uni- 
versities and state colleges. 

The college course offers an opportunity for 
teachers, social service workers, and parent- 
teacher leaders together to make an extensive 
study of the possibilities of the parent-teacher 
association and to go back into their com- 
munities with the determinaton to make these 
possibilities a reality—that the best results may 
be obtained for all concerned. 


The Values of These Courses 


It affords an opportunity for a clear under- 
standing on the part of the teaching profession, 
previously unknown in many instances, of the 
educational value and standing of the parent- 
teacher movement. 


It breaks down in the minds of certain edu- 
cators decided prejudices as to its legitimate 
field of endeavor. The instruction reaches teach- 
ers who will frequently be the determining 
factors in setting up and maintaining parent- 
teacher activities in the state. 


The work is stabilized by the formal study of 
standards and underlying principles. Leaders be- 
come well-grounded in the method and technic 
of the organization. It gives the educator an 
opportunity to shape and guide the movement 
which is still in the process of growth and 
development. 


Each year there has been an _ increasing 
demand for these college courses. New courses 
are being initiated as rapidly as properly trained 
instructors canbe supplied. Likewise,courses have 
been given at the Universities of Georgia, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Florida, Virginia, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, Indiana, North Carolina, Hawaii, 
Stanford and Southern California, Alabama Col- 
lege for Women, North Carolina College for 
Women, Wittenberg, Cleveland, Marshall and 
Winthrop Colleges as well as at numerous State 
Normal Colleges. Last summer seven courses 
were given in the State of California,x—a two- 
unit course at Stanford, the University of South- 
ern California and the State Teachers Colleges 
at Arcata, Chico, San Francisco. A one-unit 
course was offered at San Diego and at Santa 
Barbara. A course was also offered during the 





*Address—653 Melville Avenue, Palo Alto. 
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spring quarter at the State College at Fresn: 
The work is rapidly becoming absorbed into the 
regular curriculum. 


These are not courses in “Parent Education” 
as they are often misinterpreted to be. They 
deal rather with the fundamental purposes, 
technics and methods of parent-teacher organi- 
zation. 


The course includes a study of the funda- 
mental significance of the parent-teacher move- 
ment and its importance as a factor in educa- 
tion: its place as a national and international 
movement; its parental education program: its 
contribution in the field of adult education: the 
articulation with other educational and welfare 
organizations. 


A Synopsis of the Course 


The major part of the course will be devoted 
to the study of the local parent-teacher associa- 
tion —the various types (rural, city, high school, 
study circle, etc.); how it should be organized; 
how meetings should be planned and conducted; 
how it can best be of service to the school and 
the community; legitimate activities and those to 
be avoided: the proper formation of a year’s pro- 
gram of work adapted to the special needs of the 
local stiuation; the relation of the school prin- 
ctpal and the teacher to the P. T. A.; leadership: 
proper means of financing activities—and such 
other problems as may be suggested by the class. 





The State Teachers Colleges at Arcata, Chico, 
San Francisco and Santa Barbara will offer two- 
unit courses on the subject this summer. A 
series of conferences will be held at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, the University 
of California at Los Angeles, Pomona College, 
and at several other colleges. 


Teachers and school administrators who are 
planning to take college work this summer will 
find these courses both profitable and interesting. 


* * * 


Santa Cruz County Annual Field Day recently 
held at Soquel under the direction of County 
Superintendent Miss Edna Young, drew a record 
crowd of over 2700 men, women, and children. 
It was declared to be the most successful ob- 
servance ever held in the county. The program 
included a wide range of athletic events, music, 
stunts and games. Santa Cruz County merits 
hearty congratulation upon this great com- 
munity event. 


Mrs. Catherine Gray Hooton, San _ Benito 
County Superintendent of Schools, reports ex- 
cellent and interesting activity work in some 
of her rural schools. Miss Geraldine Drake, of 
the four teacher rural school at Ausaymas, has 
developed a particularly noteworthy program. 
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California Vocational Association 


 pehenc annual conference of the California 
Vocational Association will be held in San 
lose, Friday and Saturday, August 1 and 2. 
Headquarters will be the State College. 


In addition to the conference meetings, the 

Committee on Exhibits has arranged for a 
pooling” of “pet projects’, ideas which have 
been successfully used in school. Descriptions, 
photographs, lesson sheets, charts and con- 
tructed problems within the various divisions 
f education represented, will be on display. 
This part of the conference activities should be 
vell worth one’s attention. 

Several groups have planned to open the con- 
vention on Friday morning with 8 o'clock break- 
fasts. The breakfast groups organized to date 
ire: Stout Alumni, Santa Barbara Industrial 
Arts Alumni, Industrial Arts Directors, and 
Supervisors of large centers, and Iota Sigma Phi. 

The convention closes Saturday noon. For 
those spending the week-end in San Jose, Rich- 
ard Werner is planning a barbecue at his 
ranch in the Santa Cruz Mountains 

Hotel reservations at reduced rates for the 
onvention, and further information on accom- 
modations may be secured from A. R. Nichols, 
hairman of the committee on accommodations, 
San Jose High School. 

B. W. Spaulding is chairman of the central 
ocal committee for the convention. He may be 
addressed at the San Jose State Colle 
E. Hoffman, Chairman Publicity of Local Central 
Committee 


ae 
JAleid 
PM Ire 


Nz also an exceliem 


erve Tome 


It makes the most refreshing 
acidulous drink. And definitely 
assists nature in restoring de- 
pleted nerves; acting as a posi- 
tive tonic for brain and body. 
Add Horsford’s toyour favorite fruit drink; 
or use it in water in place of lemon juice. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
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THE MOTIVATION CHART 


MOTIVATION BY GRAPHIC 
METHODS 


This graphic chart is a new and 
effective device for motivating chil- 
dren in school subjects. There is a 
fundamental psychological reason 
for its success and popularity. It is 
the same reason that has made the 


graph so popular in commerce, in industry, and in scientific literature—the 
graph tells the story at a glance in the most vivid way. There is nothing 
more stimulating to the child than to see his own progress in graphic form. 


How the Motivation Charts Are Used 


These charts can be used in innumerable ways in 
the research department, the administrator's office 
and the classroom. Every day new uses suggest 
themselves. Some specific uses are listed here: 

1—As a Record of Objective or Standard Tests 

2—A Health Chart 

3—Attendance Records 

4—To prevent Tardiness 

5—Group Competition 

6—Class Average Record 

7—Teaching the Art of Graphics 

8—Typewriting and Shorthand Progress Charts 


Prices: 15 cts. to 50 cts. 
Ask for descriptive circulars 


—T, wT 4 


— —— 


Cc. F. WEBER @ COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, — LOS ANGELES, CAL. — FRESNO, CAL. — PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
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Our Country Store 
Continued from Page 15) 
of change is fun in place of drudgery. As to 
results: the children have become quite expert. 
They take turns in being store-keeper and can 
conduct a lesson very nicely without super- 
vision. 


N summing up, I wish to say that I consider tt 
I a very successful experiment. In a large meas- 
ure it has done away with an attitude that pre- 
stously existed among the children,—and which I 
can best express by repeating a remark made by 
my small daughter when first handed a dollar for 
a small purchase. She looked at the dollar for a 
moment, and then at her coin box and said, “Oh 
daddy, charge it.” 

egy 
Stanislaus County Elementary Principals 


5 poem President, Della B. Heisser, Tur- 
lock: Vice-President, S. W. McConnell, New- 
man; Secretary-Treasurer, A. P. Patten, Modesto 

Very interesting meetings, first and _ third 
Wednesday in the month. Thirty-three members. 
Held in Roosevelt School, Modesto 


Time given over to professional study. Leo 
B. Baisden, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Sacramento, leads the study in professional 


problems 


* * + 


California Inter-Scholastic 
Federation 


Emit Lamar, Instructor 
Physical Education and Track 
Berkeley High School 


HE State Athletic Meet was held this 
eos on May 10 at the California Oval, 
Berkeley. Last year San Diego High School 
was the state champion, at Los Angeles Coli- 


seum. Records for state track and field meets 
for previous years were: 


Event Performance 
100-vd. dash 9.6 sec. 
220-yd. dash 21.4 sec. 
440-vd. dash 19.6 sec. 
&80-yd. dash 1 min. 58.4 see. 
Mile { min. 29 sec. 
120-yd. high hurdles 15.1 see. 

220-yd. low hurdles 23.9 sec. 
Half-mile relay 1 min. 29 see. 
Pole vault 12 ft. 11% in 
Discus 144 ft. 3% in 
12-lb. shot 54 ft. 4 4-5 in. 
16-lb. shot 45 ft. 9 3-9 in 
Javelin 182 ft. 

High jump 6 ft. 4% in 
Broad jump 23. ft. 3 in. 


News 





SPORT SHOES 


all comfortable 


Wonderful for teachers for travel. 
sports and vacation wear. Try a pair. 


Helen, our elk sport shoe in white, 
black or tan... Of course it has the 
Cantilever Flexible Arch and all the 
other famous features of comfort. 


~ CanriLever 


SHOE STORE 


212 Stockton St., San Francisco 
(Opposite Union Square) Phone GAnrFietp 0691 
| 1755 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 
728 SO. HILL STREET 
LOS ANGELES 


19 SO. EUCLID AVENUE 
PASADENA 





Librarians Meet in Los Angeles 
ORE than 2000 members of the American 
Library Association are expected in Los 
Angeles, June 23-28 for the fifty-second annual 
conference of the Association. 

Two experiments in extending library servic 
to some of the 45 million people without suc! 
service in the United States and Canada will he 
reported. Milton J. Ferguson, state librarian of 
California, will describe a demonstration of state 
library service begun in Louisiana in 1925 and 
completed this year, and Helen G. Stewart, direc- 
tor, will tell of a demonstration of rural library 
service begun in British Columbia this spring. 

The library movement in California, including 
work done in county, public, college and school 
libraries, will be featured at one of the general 
sessions, 


Athlete 


School Year 
Lombardi L. A. High 1928 
Wilson San Diego 1929 
Schiller L. A. Poly 1918 
Welch Visalia 1929 
Blankenship Visalia 1915 
Meeks Hollywood 1926 
Payne San Bernardino 1926 

I. A. High 1926 
Barnes Hollywood 1924 
Houser Oxnard 1922 
Houser Oxnard 1922 
Houser Oxnard 1922 
Yancey Compton 1929 
Marty Fresno 1929 
W ykoff Glendale 1927 
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COAT SALON 


It's smart 


to travel 
in tweed 


Wherever you go vacationing 
this Summer and however 
you go, you can be certain 
that you are smartly coated if 
you're wearing a City of Paris 
monotone tweed, exquisitely 
tailored or smartly accented 


with a sleek fur 


$39°° ‘ $9g°° 


THIRD FLOOR 
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Imperial County School Meeting 
MEETING of all of the trustees, high school 
principal, and district superintendents ot 

Imperial County was held in the Court House 
at El Centro, on Saturday, April 19, at the call 
of H. C. Coe, County Superintendent of Schools 
The meeting was presided over by E. E. Kiefer, 
of the Calexico Union High School Board, and 
Margaret Giles, deputy superintendent, acted as 
secretary. 

The speaker of the meeting was Ira C. Landis 
superintendent of Riverside city schools, his 
topic being “Schools of Tomorrow’. Miss Burney 
Porter, appointment secretary of University ol! 
California at Los Angeles, was a visitor at the 
meeting. 

J. G. Scott, county purchasing agent, spoke 
briefly on centralized purchasing and gave a 
report on the savings afforded by the centralized 
purchasing plan as it operated during the two 
years it has been in force in this county. He 
estimated the savings to the county for the year 
1929-30 at $15,000. 

* . > 
California Home Economics Association 
NNUAL meeting of the California Home 
Economics Association was held at the 
David Lubin Junior High School in Sacramento 
April 18 and 19. Mrs. Gail Paulson presided 
assisted by Miss Florence Ritchie, both of Chico 
The program of work outlined for the coming 
year included co-operation in preparing a cul 
riculum for nurses’ training; furthering a state- 
wide health program through home economics 
departments; surveying the field of home eco- 
nomies possible in junior colleges; and support 
ing the American Home Econumics Associativ! 
in activities for betterment of the American home 

The newly-elected president is Maud E. Hayes 
Supervisor of Home Economics in Long Beach 
und the secretary-treasurer is Florence Marti: 
ussistant supervisor of home economics in Lws 
Angeles. Miss Hayes represents the state at the 
Wenver meeting of the American Home Eco 
nomies Association in June.—Essie L. Elliott 
State Publicity Chairman, Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles. 

* * * 
Rockne’s System But Not Rockne 

ee to his expectations up until the 

present, Knute Rockne has been definitely 
forbidden by his physician to fulfill engagements 
this summer. Word to this effect has just been 
received from Knute Rockne by Dean M. Ell 
wood Smith, Director of the Summer Session at 
Oregon State College. 

The Coaching School at Oregon State will be 
given as planned and the Rockne system will 
be taught by Coach Paul J. Schissler, who fo: 
tive years has been associated with Coacti 
Rockne in his summer sessions both in the West 
and elsewhere, and who knows and teaches 
Rockne’s system. 

In Knute Rockne’s absence last year he gave 
the course most successfully, and the men who 
took it were enthusiastic for the work. In the 
ubsence of Rockne the special fee fur the coach 
ing work will be eliminated and the regular $10 
registration fee will admit to the coaching work 
uS well as tuo all other work of the summe: 
session, two weeks or six weeks 
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Dismissal of Teachers 


AtFreD FEF. Lentz 


C. T. A. Legal Advisor 


HEN may a teacher be dismissed? 
When does a teacher become permanent? 


{hese two questions at this time of year are 
uppermost in the of both teachers and 
school district governing boards. The answer 
to one is the answer to the other. 


minds 


The State Department of Education has uni- 
formly held that, 
the governing 


unless earlier classified by 
district, a 


teacher did not become permanent until he had 


board of a_ school 
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Southern Section Honor Roll 
(Continued from Page 38) 


HE following schools were received tvo lat 
for incorporation in the tabular lists (pag: 
37, 38): ° 
Imperial County—Elm, Trifolium; Los Angeles 
County—Covina; Orange County—Laurel. 





New Campus at Los Angeles 


(Continued from Page 16) 


biology building, 


building. 


and a school of educati: 


Of these the library and the science building 
have been left partially incomplete to allow fo 
enlargement in the future. Royce Hall, whic 
appropriately commemorates the great Californi 
philosopher, contains professors’ 
rooms and an auditorium seating person: 
3uildings now under construction are Kerckhofi 
Hall, which has been donated for the purpose 
of a student union, and the Director’s house. 

The visitor to the new campus is impresse 
with its ample provision for further expansio 
as the need arises, a..1 with the dignity and per 
manence of the structure already completed. I! 
is a worthy tribute to the active interest in edu 
cation among the people of Southern Californi: 


offices, class 


2500 


oe ee 





served three complete consecutive school year 
in the district and had been re-employed for th: 
fourth consecutive year. 


The department has also consistently held 
that a teacher not classified as permanent b 
his employing board could be dismissed with 
out cause by giving him, on or before June || 
of his third complete consecutive school year o! 
service in the district, the written 
prescribed by School Code section 5.681. 


The Attorney General was asked for his 
opinion on the question whether a teacher serv 
ing his third year and who had been classified 
as permanent by the governing board of th 
district, could be dismissed without cause by) 
the giving of a written notice of dismissal on o1 
before the 10th of June of his third school year 
The Attorney General in his opinion No. 7098 
(April 29, 1930) held that the teacher could be 
so dismissed. 


notic: 


It follows then, that a teacher being so sub 
ject to dismissal does not become permanent 
unless he serves 


three complete consecutiv: 


school years and is re-employed for the fourth 


year. If he is not notified of his dismissal o1 
or before June 10, he is of course, re-elected by 
operation of law and therefore becomes perma 


nent and then only. 
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YOUR 
VOTE 


for your 
pu pils’ 
health 


Ci 
... 15 tt based on 50 year old theories 
... Or the facts of today? 


AS TON {I1NG—but true—only recently has ciency. Your pupils feel better—work better= 
scien ist its spotlight on the importance, 


their shoulders relaxed. 
both physical and mental, of school seating. Old 


through scientifically correct seating their sei 
school seats may still serve to sit upon—but that’s ing, too, is improved. The American school seat 
of aia makes a majorcontribution tothe general 


health, strength and men- 


all. They do not perform the other functions that 
science and modern education demand. Correct 
school seating 1 recognized today asa decided tal progress of America’s 
factor in the physical and mental development of school children. 
the schoo ld—a factor that should be reck- 


There is an American 
oned wit! 


seat for every school re- 
Your schox . to give pupils the advantages 


quirement... seating ina 
and opportunities that modern schooling should 


wide diversityof styles and 


give—must have posturally correct seating. Your models. For more than 50 


. : merican l rsal Movable Desh 
VOCC «2 « with your school board, should be cast years Americanchairs have melee ears a vee 


for American Seats... seats that are manufac- been preferred for depend- —Qaly one of the many type 
, ‘ and sizes of seats and desks built 

able quality—in schools, tocomply with correct principles 
¢ s . of health and hygiene. A swive 

in theatres and auditori-  s¢at, desk. adjustable and po 
turally correct. Descriptions o 

- c < y oth > o 

School seats—as we design them—help the ums where comfort and ‘S's, 804 many ocher wypes 


seating may be had by writing 
B : fo chool ¢ | N 260 
lungs to expand, the heart to hdve full freedom, acoustics must be consid- *°* *"0 S##loe No 

the spine to retain a normally erect position. All 


tured under exacting scientific specifications to 


help the child sit erect without effort. 


ered, and in chapels where beauty is a factor. 
You are invited to use our Seating Engineering 
ing and are permitted to function with free effi- Service. There is no obligation. 


American Seating Company 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


vital organs are saved from the dangers of cramp- 
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